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3 ~The following is an extract from a discussion, broadcast in the 
| BB. C. Home Service on May 21, between T homas- Barman, B.B.C. 
y diplomatic. correspondent; Douglas Stuart, B.B.C. correspondent in 


Washington; Ivor Yones, B.B.C. correspondent in Berlin; and~ 


F. D. Walker, B.B.C. corres paises § in Bonn 


: , I~-Why Mr. Khrushchev Be tacked the 


F Conference 


_ Thomas Barman: The question that is puzzling everybody 
__-—it was certainly the question we were all asking ourselves in Paris 
_ at the end of that ghastly news conference—is this: why did 


___- Mr. Khrushchev choose to play it in that way? I reject absolutely. 


Bi *. all the fancy explanations. I think Mr. Khrushchev’s behaviour is 
__ consistent and rational, The trouble is, we have got so woolly- 
_ minded when we come to think about power politics that we are 
. _ surprised when a politician behaves i in the way that power politics 
‘require him to do. 

Mr. Khrushchev is a stubborn, crafty, and extremely intelligent 
Bes. man. His superb natural instincts have been uncorrupted by 
; - education—they are all intact. I myself am inclined to believe 
that only men of the same type as Ernest Bevin could have coped 

; _ with nim, fer ats pr Bevin had something of ee Khrushchev’s 


see has 1 never lost his temper in his 74 and that when he 
shouting in Paris and.waving his arms about he was just 
I don’t believe it. That is not how a peasant behaves 


An analysis by B.B.C. correspondents 


Post-mortem on the ‘Summit’ Failure 


and that is not how I have seen Mr. Khrushchev behave in various 
parts of the world. I think his rages are genuine. They are 
incidental to his policy, not deliberately contrived for a specific 
purpose. So Mr. Khrushchev is a shrewd operator. 

He was angry in Paris: that is obvious. But he knew what 
he was doing when he wrecked the conference: he did it deliber- 


ately. It fitted in with the wider requirements of Soviet strategy. 


For we have to remember that whereas to President Eisenhower, 
and in a certain sense to Mr, Macmillan too, the ‘summit’ 
conference was, so to speak, an end in itself, to Mr. Khrushchev 
the ‘ summit’ conference was just one of many instruments avail- 
able to Soviet power to achieve its aims; and these aims have 
been constant over the years. 

- Douglas Stuart (from Washington): Why did Mr. Khrush- 
chev wreck the ‘summit’? President Eisenhower said: ‘It’s a 
mystery and remains a mystery ’, So the President does not seem 
to think it is so simple. Yet the experts in Washington are 
not as mystified as the President. They think that Mr. Khrushchev 
is not the master of the Kremlin. They think that there are 
three pressure groups who dislike his policy of peaceful coexistence 
with the capitalist United States, and these pressure groups are 
the old-style Stalinists at home and in the European satellites; 
and the Chinese, who believe that there is no need to compromise 
with the West on any issue; and the army generals who believe 
that Russia is ahead in the missile space race and that Cold War 


tactics will pay off best to secure the strategic aims of Russian 


world dominion. 
_ Faced with the Benicaiiee of Soviet air space by the U2 toa 
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distance of 1,300 miles, Mr. Kuda 


people, and in doing so he has sacrificed his Deputy, Mr. 
_Mikoyan, who has always done business with the United States. 


And in any case—this is what is thought | in Washington—Mr. 
Khrushchev was going sour on the ‘summit’ before the U2 gave 
him the ‘ out ’. His emissary, Mr. Zhukov (not to be confused, by 
the way, with the General) visited Washington in the early spring 
and reported back that the United States was not prepared 
to make concessions on Berlin, disarmament, or any issue which 


would do Mr. Khrushchev a mite of good at home. This sparked | 


off Mr. Khrushchev’s Baku speech at the end of April, and from 
then on progress towards easing tension was highly improbable. 
So the general feeling among the experts is that it was a highly 
synthetic business, this wrecking of the ‘summit’, and that, 
in Mr, Adlai Stevenson’s words, ‘It was President Einsenhower 


‘and the administration who gave Mr, Khrushchev the sledge- 


“ce om 


hammer and the crowbar to wreck the “summit 
F. D. Walker (from Bonn): There has not yet been any 
official reaction from the West German Government to the wreck- 
ing of the conference. So it has been left to the news- 
papers and to people one talks to generally to give their opinions. 
It is absolutely agreed among them that Mr. Khrushchev simply 
used the spy plane incident in order to wreck the ‘ summit’. 
Nobody seems to doubt that. From then on it is very like what 


‘Douglas Stuart has said from Washington. People seem to think 


there can be one of two reasons: either Mr. Khrushchev is 
genuinely extremely sure of himself and feels strong enough to 
use pressure and threats against the West to get his way—or, as 
Stuart has just suggested, there is some serious trouble going on in 
the Kremlin. Mr. Khrushchev is not completely master of the 
situation by any means. He has been and is under pressure, 
from his own military people in Russia, and perhaps even more 
under pressure from China. 

Barman: I entirely agree with the view that Mr. Khrushchev 
is terribly sure of himself. And I want to put it to you that there 
could be—for that reason—an easy explanation for all this, if 
it is accepted that to the Russians the * summit’ conference has 
never been an end ‘in itself; it has merely been one of the mile- 
stones in the whole of their foreign policy. Mr. Khrushchev is 
aiming at the destruction of the Atlantic Alliance, at the im- 
mobilization of the American bases near Soviet territory, at the 
isolation of the United States. Look what he has achieved by the 
spy incident and by wrecking the ‘summit’ conference. He has 
made it almost certain that the Norwegians, who were hesitating 
about whether to allow nuclear weapons (and therefore American 
bases) on their territory, will withdraw. He has shaken the Turks, 
where we may get an election and a new government which may 
not be quite so pro-Atlantic Alliance as it was. He has also shaken 
world confidence in American leadership. All this he has achieved 
without any expenditure at all, save the cost of his fare to Paris. 

I submit all this is logical and natural. It does not require 
any talk about the army, or pressure from China, or anything else; 
though admittedly the Chinese have not liked his coexistence 
policy. But we do not have to look far for further reasons when 
we say that. 

- Walker: I think that sounds sensible. People are writing in 
the newspapers (although they may be writing it in order to keep 
their own courage up) that Mr. Khrushchev has not succeeded in 


any way in weakening the Western Alliance, that his behaviour in 


Paris and the mere personal rudeness of his behaviour to Mr. 
Eisenhower, the President of the United States, has caused a 
great deal ‘of feeling of indignation here. By that alone, it is 
being made out here that, if anything, he has done nee to 
solidify the Western Alliance. ‘ 


Ii—Mr. Khrushchev’s pase in Berlin. 


Barman: He has certainly succeeded in humiliating the 
President and, therefore, 


is known to dislike, such as Dr. Adenauer and Herr Willy Brandt, 


; in raising doubts about American 
leadership. But I want to take the question of Berlin into account. 
If he had wanted to pursue this, if he had wanted to play his 
hand even further, he might have twisted the screw a bit in Berlin. 
Ivor Jones (from Berlin): Mr. Khrushchev’s speech in East — 
‘Berlin contained more than a modicum of abuse of the people he 


Pentagon and the Central Intelligence Agency are clear about ag 


the business of pia the ‘West, it seems to me ee Berlin one. 
of the most sensitive points that the West has had to think about 
for some time past, because the paradox of West Berlin’s situation — 
is that the only final safeguard of the city against Communist 
encroachment, in time, is the sense that the West would go to war 
over it. On the other hand, of course, the city could net stand 
the war. That produces, I think, at times difference of opinion __ 
between the Western nations, France, America, and Britain, about 
how far the West ought to be prepared to go in any given situa- 
tion; and that makes Berlin, i in a sense, another instrument for 
splitting the West. Nobody is agreed, as I see it, on what the © 
final stand should be and where it should be made. Indeed the © 
West—speaking of the politicians at large—is far more sensitive - 

to the Berlin situation than the West Berliners are themselves. 

it took Mr. Khrushchev relatively few words in Paris to create 
what amounted to a scare in the United States and Western — 
Europe. In West Berlin itself things remained comparatively calm. 
There were some falls on the Stock Exchange but, by and large, — 
that was foreign money being taken out and re not really 
represent the feeling inside the city. 

Although Mr. Khrushchev has said he is not going to take any 
action for six or eight months on the subject of a peace treaty, 
there are other minor ways of going about the business of under- 
mining West Berlin that he can use if he chooses—incidents on the 
autobahn, incidents in the air corridor. I myself would not be 
prepared to say that his speech did not mean he will not use 
those things. 

Walker: There obviously is a certain relief in Bonn at presen: 
Mr. Khrushchev has said there would be no change in the Berlin 
situation for six or eight months, till the next ‘ summit’ confer- 
ence. Obviously people are feeling a certain relief about that. 
Officials are reacting by saying that Mr. Khrushchev seems to be — 
speaking now rather more soberly than he has been doing in the 
past few days. But, that apart, the general reaction in West 
Germany to the collapse of the ‘summit’ conference is extra- 
ordinarily calm. It is almost phlegmatic. The reason, I think, is 
that the West Germans had been well prepared beforehand, by — 
Adenauer and others, to expect no progress at the meeting towards - 
solving the problem of Germany. In fact, Dr. Adenauer has often “3 
made it plain that he himself would be relieved if the ‘summit’ 
conference ended without making the situation over Germany and 
Berlin worse. 

Stuart: The calmness of Western Germany and Berlin i is not 
echoed here in the United States. When the President got back 
he warned the people of America about the atmosphere of rising _ 
tension created by the Russians and told them to expect more 
irritations and possible incidents, He even said: ‘We cannot be 
sure that the worst has not happened > about a slow, unarmed 
American transport plane which went off course and. has recently 
landed in East Germany. — 

In addition to the points want about Mr. Khrushchev splitting 
the West, and so on, in the United States we are in the middle 


of election year, and Mr. Khrushchev has done two very important : 


things to the Americans. He has emphasized the ‘ lame duckness’ 
of the President. President Eisenhower cannot seek re-election, 
and by constantly insisting that the next ‘ summit’ conference will 
take place in six to eight months he is, as it were, putting 
President Eisenhower completely out of court. Secondly, Mr. 
Khrushchev has ensured that relations with Russia will be a key 
issue in the election campaign, and already all the contenders for — 
the next presidency are saying: “We are the people who can en 
deal with this man, Mr. Khrushchev ’. de 
There is a second side to the American reaction 10 theuwrecineaa 
of the ‘summit’, and that is that the Cold War warriors of the — 


‘where do we go from here? * More berlin Norse 
missiles, ‘more bombers. | feos 


atomic 
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_ which aims at total col- 


_ of spiritual and social 


_ tary of the Tibetan Work 
_ Committee of the Chin- 
_ ese Communist Party, in 


x control of Tibet they 
distributed free, food, 


and promised all of them - 


ery new, and most of them will be perfectly certain that Com- 
-munist pressure will - recur on this city in the coming ‘months, or 
-at least the coming years. On what should be done about it, 


_ there are some—and they are particularly associated with Dr. 


Adenauer’ ~ party—who would say that if the West stands com- 
_ pletely firm, does not give an inch, and if necessary refuses to 
talk, the Communists will back down and things - will stay as 


ey - they are. Then perhaps there is a central section of opinion that 


would believe that some changes in the status of the city might 
be made, 1 that there might be some reduction in propaganda and 
eeionaée: activities and things of that kind—what is called the 

‘interim solution’. 


in West Berlin, its total outcome is going to be a loss of con- 
fidence by West Berlin in the outside world, and that the city 


ne must sooner or later fall into some kind of state of decay or fall 
into Communist hands.: 


That is still a Bugorty view; but it is 
there. 

Walker: Since Mr. Khrushchev’s speeches of the lage few 
ce in the Supreme Soviet and elsewhere, threatening and 
_menacing West Berlin through a separate peace treaty with East 
_ Germany, Government officials in Bonn have been frank about 
their fears of a serious crisis over Berlin, hot just now probably, 
but in a few months’ time. The ‘summit’ conference and its 
collapse has made no difference to that view of events. Therefore, 
all I can say is that the West German Government must have 
been using, and must now be using, their « diplomats, particularly 
in Washington, to talk to the American and the other Allied 
Governments about what should be done in face of what they 


_ believe to be that threat to Berlin in a few months’ time. 


Be ‘Tibet One 


By STEPHAN 


> ORE than a year after the suppression of the rebellion 
China is still forced to tread warily in Tibet. By no 
means all peasants have yet been persuaded to lay 
down their arms. And it is clear that in the more 
remote areas of Tibet, especially in the pastoral regions, the 
Communist Party is still 
trying to muster suffi- 
cient support for its so- 
_called reform programme, 


lectivization and the de- 
struction of the Buddhist 
“monasteries as centres 


power. An article by Mr. 
Chang Ching-wu, secre- 


a recent number of Red 
_ Flag, has some pertinent — 
outhings to say on the sub- 
Chinese 
armed forces took over 


seed, and loans to the. 


ownership of the land 
y tilled. By the end of — ie 


ATs 
— 


West Berliners would not agree ae te ieuatba - 


Finally, there are’ people who are getting a 
ose eneak ins feeling that as this pressure continues, whatever its effect 


Members of the Chinese ° * People’ s Biisiatins Army’ helping local Tibetans to build 


_ houses 


‘ ntain our stré i 
friendships abroad ’ ’. For the present, reveryone. in the Uni 
‘States will try to keep a united Fant in in face of the challenge fro 
Moscow. All the latent chauvinism of the United States has be 


aroused by Mr. Khrushchev’s insulting behaviour to the President. : 


‘Hating Russia and Communists could lead to another clamp- — 


_ down on civil liberties. It could also mean that this whole question 


of dealing .with the Russians could be an issue in the election; 
Democrats and Republicans could well be at each other’s throats 

on the basis of ‘We’ve got the right man to deal with Mr. 

Khrushchev ’, Vice-President Nixon has already abandoned the 

_* Peace and Prosperity ’ slogan of the Republicans and is claiming 
that he is the man to deal with Mr. Khrushchev, and he continues 
to say: ‘Strength at home, friendship abroad’. As for the 
Democrats—Mr. Stevenson has begun the attack on President 
Eisenhower and his Administration, and is suggesting that the 

_ Democrats, probably himself, should be the people to ee the 
next Administration and deal with the Russians. 

‘Barman: I think the lesson of this catastrophe at the * summit ” 
conference is the bankruptcy really of this ‘ summit’ diplomacy. 
What is it that Mr. Khrushchev did in Paris that the Soviet 
Ambassador could not have done? What I am hoping for is that 

_we shall have a little peace and quiet now, an absence of ‘ summit ” 
conferences and less talk about them; that the normal machinery 
of diplomacy will get to work, the experts talking quietly behind 
the scenes without publicity, without arc lamps, without press 
conferences, without these artful asides to journalists that are 
meant to do the maximum amount of damage to world harmony. 
If they can get on with the job now, pick over the ruins, and 

- see if they can get into a new phase of relations with the Russians, 
that is the best lesson we can derive from all this, and that is what 
I hope we shall do in dealing with this new situation. 

—From Our Own Correspondent 


Year After | 


SCHATTMANN 


January of this year the ‘ reform’ programme had been launched 
in districts containing 60 per cent. of Tibet’s population of 
1,300,000; land distribution, the second step of the programme, 
had affected no more than one-third of the total. 

Chang says the Chinese Communists aim at transforming 
Tibet’s society and econ- 
omy in two stages. The 
first stage is the ‘ demo- 
cratic revolution’ which 
ends with the distribu- 
tion of some land to the 
peasants. The second 
stage, he says, is ‘ social- 
ist reform’. This ends 
with the nationalization 
of all land and the estab- 
lishment of people’s com- 
munes on Chinese lines. 

The democratic revo- 
lution, the first stage, 
consists of two steps: the 
implementation of the 


distribution of land. Yet 
the very elementary 
nature of the first step 
clearly reflects the Chin- 
ese Communist Party’s 
position in Tibet. The 


three ‘antis’ are anti- 
rebellion, anti-ula, and 
anti-slavery. 


three ‘ antis’ and the re-. 


at. 


to get eS peasants to =p one hee arms n 
it is included in an authoritative article Splice was published. by 


_ the party’s leading theoretical journal in March of this year shows 
that resistance of the peasants is still very much a problem for 
_ the party leaders. Anti-ula refers to a form of service to be 


rendered by peasants. Ula is in fact a free transport service which 
peasants living along Tibet’s uncharted trails are expected to 
provide for Tibetan officials and any person travelling with a 
Tibetan Government order for assistance. Anti-slavery covers the 
emancipation of the somewhat less than 5 per cent. of the Tibetan 
population who are bond servants. Emancipation, however, does not 
give them the right to move freely or to discontinue their labour. 

The land and other means of production of nobles who took 
part in the rebellion is to be confiscated without compensation. 
This was decided by the Preparatory Committee for the Tibet 
Autonomous Region set up as the civilian Government of Tibet 
last September, after the flight of the Dalai Lama. In the case of 
those who did not participate in the rebellion, the land, houses, 
and so on are to be bought out. All land and other means of 
production thus taken over are to be handed over to peasants’ 
associations for distribution to serfs and slaves. For centuries 
land in Tibet has been owned by three groups and rented to the 
peasants. The Tibetan Government owned 40 per cent., the 
monasteries 30 per cent., and the nobles 30 per cent. Thus, after 
suppression of the rebellion and seizure of the Tibetan Govern- 
ment, the Chinese Communists had at their immediate disposal, 
for redistribution, the land of the Tibetan Government. Through 


Nationalism in the Modern World 


Nationalism in the Arab World | oo 


By EDWARD ATIYAH 


N analysis of Arab nationalism must start with the rise of 

Islam in the seventh century A.D. and the creation 

of the Arab-Muslim empire and civilization that 

followed from this event, for it was then that the seeds 

of present-day nationalism were sown in what is called the Arab 
world. A community was created which, long before the emergence 


of the modern nation-state, had all the constituent elements of 


nationalism: it had a racial origin, in some parts totally, in others 
partly, Arab; it had in Arabic a common language and literature, 
and in Islam a common religion for the vast majority of the 
population; there was a common culture and way of life; and a 
continuous homeland stretching from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Persian Gulf. 

In the Middle Ages, however, the sense of common identity 
which existed in what is today called the Arab world had its basis 
in Islam rather than in Arabism. When the Arabic word for nation 
was used in those days it described the Muslim community. It had 
a meaning roughly corresponding to that of ‘Christendom’ in 
Europe before the rise of the European nation-states. In the Arab 
world, as in western Europe and elsewhere, political nationalism 
arose later as a revolt against foreign domination. 

In the case of the Arabs, the revolt began in the nineteenth’ 
century, against Turkish domination, Almost the entire Arab 
world had been under Ottoman Turkish rule for more than three 
centuries, During this long period of time Arab society and the 
Arab mind fell into complete stagnation, The classical Arabic 
language with its rich literature was neglected and almost for- 
gotten. The Arabs lost touch with their ancient history, and the 
great periods of their creative achievement under the caliphates 
of Damascus, Baghdad, and Cordova; but they remained Arabs, 
and their language, despite neglect, continued to be Arabic, It was” 
not replaced, as Latin was in Europe, by different local languages 


__ developing among and around the ruins of the Roman Empire. 


Political Arab nationalism started in a cultural revival, which 
took Place about the same time in Syria and Egypt in the nine- 
teenth century, largely under Wests stimulus, This stimulus 


the Islamic world, with its cant That i is to 0 say, common ad 
time shat Arab eaiiihation’ was getting under Sie 


peda age eye mR, Eperememear ees ae 


_ By pe ee the fu 
article the buying out of the lan 
Chang indicates that their estates have not y 
He also makes it clear, as do other reports from Tibe 
Chinese Communist Party is ; biding its time in tackling its “most — 
dangerous problem in Tibet: the confiscation of monastery 
properties and the curtailment and eventual destruction of 
Tibetan monastic system through the incorporation of the monks 
into the labour’ plans drawn up by the party. In addition, the 
article reveals that the party has had difficulty i in inducing | ‘the 
peasants to take advantage of what is said to be a windfall for 
them. Behind all the jargon about raising mass consciousness and 
activity there lies the realization that the Tibetan peasant is eres 
to start tilling the land, knowing, as he does, that he will lose it 
again, sooner rather than later. ¢ 
“While there is no reason to doubt the Communists’ iesoles. WAne 
push on towards full collectivization, they seem to be determined, _ a 
for the time being at least, not to change the ownership of cattle ) 
in the pastoral regions. In the case of pastoral owners who did 
not take part in the rebellion nothing i is to be done. Even in the 
case of herdsmen who did—that is, most of them—the measures __ 
regarding confiscation are so worded as to require only a nominal 
transfer of title. The mobility and inaccessibility of the herdsmen — 
apart, the Communists have not forgotten past experience in Tibet, 
Tsinghai, and other pastoral regions where the herdsmen destroyed — 
their cattle before surrendering to the panty s dictatorship. al 
Burd pean Services Whee 
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came all along in two forms, side by side. One form was military — 
invasion and political domination, starting with Napoleon’s- 
expedition to Egypt in 1798, and not yet ended in Algeria. 
Throughout the nineteenth century and the first half of the 
twentieth, almost every Arab country has been occupied and ruled, 
for varying lengths of time, by Britain or France. Thus the Arabs 
learned much from the West about politics, law, administration, — 
and modern industrial and military techniques, but they also 
resented, and finally coves against, the dominator of Britain — 
and France, : 
The West, however, did not send only troops to conquer and 
occupy the Arab countries, and rulers to govern them: it sent 
teachers and books and newspapers. It opened schools and univer- 


sities, and established printing presses in the Arab countries; and } 


it was partly under this educational stimulus that the Arab cultural 
revival started. The study of classical Arabic and its literature — 
stirred the Arabs with memories of their great past, and made _ 
them aware of their identity as Arabs in the context of the modern— _ 
world. In the nineteenth century this world was dominated by 
the Western conceptions of nationhood, independence, and demo- 
cracy. Inspired by these ideals, the Arab cultural revival developed — 
into political nationalism, seeking independence first from the a 
Turks and then from the E Powers. =: P 
One important fact about such nationalism is that basically it is > 
secular and not religious, This can be seen from several facts. 
First, the initial revolt of the Arabs was against the Turks— 
another Muslim people who for several centuries had provided — 


movement was launched in seyeral parts of the Arab series 
well as among communities that were Muslim but not Arab, 
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; Operation on Two Planes 
_ Another characteristic of Arab nationalism is that it has two - 
aspects, or operates on two planes—the local and the Pan-Arab. 
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~ cularly in the civil strife that nearly destroyed the state of 
Lebanon two years ago. But it remains true to say that the princi- 
_ pal cohesive force in modern Arab society is Arabism, not Islam. 
~ Secular nationalism is what most educated Muslim Arab national- 
_ ists believe i in and practise, | 


_ There are now ten independent Arab states—Iraq, the United 
_ Arab Republic, Lebanon, Jordan, Yemen, Saudi Arabia, Libya, 

_ Tunisia, Morocco, and Sudan, Arab thinkers and statesmen have 
_ dreamed, and still dream, of bringing all or sorhe of these states 


- together in some form of union or federation; but so far nothing 


has been achieved beyond the loosely constructed and largely dis- 
united and ineffectual Arab League; and the United Arab Repub- 
lic, which is still far from being fully integrated or securely estab- 
+ dished. Moreover, there are serious disputes between certain Arab 
States and others, arising mainly from President Nasser’s claim 
to be the leader of Pan-Arab nationalism and from the methods 
he has used in mobilizing and directing the forces of this national- 


ism, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Sudan, and Tunisia have all at one — 
‘time or another resented these methods and opposed Nasser’s 


claims, Nevertheless, and regardless of who, if anyone in parti- 
cular, is to. be accepted as the leader of the Arab world, the 
feeling of a common Arab nationalism is a fact. It exists in vary- 
_ ing degrees in all the Arab countries, and expresses itself with 
vigour over such issues as the Palestine ‘and the Algerian questions. 

Until the Egyptian revolution of 1952 and the Iraqi revolution 
of 1958 Arab nationalism had been based on the old political 
and social systems existing in the Arab world. The political 
institutions through -which it sought to express itself were those 


of a pseudo-democracy copied from Western models, but in fact 


dominated by old dynasties and ruling classes, Its. ‘leaders had 
come from the upper bourgeoisie. Most of them were pashas or 
beys. Some were wealthy landowners who commanded the votes 
of their serf-like peasants. Radical social reform—the redistribu- 
tion of power and wealth—could not be, and in fact was not at 
that time, among the aims of Arab nationalism. The one aim was 
to shake off foreign rule, to achieve independence. 


The Egyptian and Traqi revolutions changed all that, They 


_ were revolutions not only against the last remaining bastions of. 


foreign rule, but also against the old social order, which the new, 
radical, middle-class nationalists regarded, not without justifica- 
tion, as an order associated with, and in some cases supported by, 
the foreign ruling power. Thus, the urge and aspirations of social 


revolution were infused into Arab nationalism and must hence- 


forth be regarded as an integral part of it everywhere, Arab 
nationalists are now radical social reformers who have achieved or 


wish to achieve social justice and the economic and recs 
: emancipation of the peasants and workers. ~ 


i Redistribition of Power and Wealth 

A redistribution of power has already occurred, and a beginning 
has been made in the redistribution of land and "wealth. Women 
have been granted equal political rights with men; and they are 


7, Besiarine an ever increasing part in public life, In Iraq, for instance, 


a woman holds today a ministerial position for the first time in 
the history of the Arab countries. More important still, a recent 
law in Iraq has practically abolished polygamy. For all these 


__ reasons Arab nationalism is now a much more genuinely popular 


movement than it was before, even though it has parted company, 


2: for the time being, with institutional democracy of the old type, 


at least in Iraq, the United Arab Republic, and Sudan, In these 
ountries now the instrument and spokesman of Arab nationalism 
a not Ag periment < or the old nationalist parties but the army. 


i ave Peabo the mere ae of their Haclanalien as 
_ also have the majority of the Christian Arabs of Lebanon, parti- 


its outlook as between the West and Russia, had not been able to 
free itself from all political or military association with the West 
in the form of treaties or pacts. Iraq, for instance, was, against. 


the wishes of its people, a member of the Baghdad Pact, and the 


policy of its government at that time was to collaborate closely 
and exclusively with Britain. It did not even have diplomatic 
relations with Russia. This situation was completely ended by 


- the Egyptian and the Iraqi revolutions, In both these countries, as 


well as in Syria and Sudan, Arab nationalism succeeded for the 
first time in asserting its full independence of Western political 
influence, and adopting a policy of genuine positive neutralism in 
the Cold War. The Middle East ceased to be a Western preserve. 


_ Relations with Russia—and with China—were developed on a 


large scale. Egypt, Syria, and Iraq began to receive substantial 
financial, technical, and military aid from the Communist bloc. 


? 


Asserting independence 
This does not mean that Arab. nationalism has become Com- 


‘munist or subservient to Russia, Its leaders have indeed shown 


that they do not wish to exchange one form of domination for 
another. The development of their relations with Russia and 
China is merely an expression of their complete independence, 
neutrality, and right to seek friends and help wherever they can 
find them, both in the East and the West, on terms of equality 
and mutual advantage. To give but one example, the Iraqi 
Government advertised recently in London, as well as in Moscow, 
Washington, and Bonn, for about 200 lecturers and professors for 


_ the University of Baghdad. 


If, in asserting its independence and neutrality, Arab nationalism 
seemed to lean more towards Russia than towards the West, it was 
because Western imperialism was a reality the Arabs had actually 


_ experienced, whereas no Arab country had ever been ruled by 


Russia. After all, Suez was only four years ago; and the Baghdad 


_ Pact was devised only two years before that. And there is one 


crucial fact that makes it difficult for the Arabs to forget their 
past relationship with the West: the existence of Israel, Opposi- 
tion to Israel is a central, passionate, ever-active part of Arab 
nationalism, Israel was created by the Western Powers, and still 
receives moral support from them; Russia, on the other hand, is, 
or seems to be, espousing the Arab cause against Israel; Arab 
nationalism, therefore, though maintaining its independence and 
neutrality, will tend to feel friendly towards Russia and angry 
with the West. 

While refusing to align itself with either side, Arab nationalism 
will seek closer ties with the other nationalisms of Asia and Africa, 
all of which share with it a common historical experience and 
common feelings and interests in the world of today. The neu- 
tralist policy espoused by Arab nationalism was first proclaimed 
by Mr. Nehru, and so India became an elder sister to the Arab 
countries in the sphere of international relations. The Bandung 
conference brought together the leaders of all the new nation- 
states of Asia and Africa, and resulted in a declaration of soli- 
darity and common aims in foreign policy, advocating ‘economic 
co-operation, supporting each others’ independence and neutral- 
ism, condemning colonialism and expressing sympathy with the 
Arab and African nations and races still under foreign rule. 

The Afro-Asian group came into being as an important world 
entity operating both within the United Nations and outside it. 
It has a permanent secretariat in Cairo; and Arab leaders today, 
when proclaiming their policies, take their stand as much on the 
resolutions of the Bandung conference as on the Charter of the 
United. Nations, Today it is naturally in Africa that Arab 


‘nationalism is chiefly interested and directly involved; because 


many of the Arab countries are situated in that continent ; because 
one of them, Algeria, is still fighting for its freedom; because 
another of them, the Sudan, is half Arab and half African; and, 
lastly, because throughout “Africa new nationalisms have just 
emerged or are just emerging into independence, while others are 
still engaged in the struggle for racial emancipation, 
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: Paper-hack Books 


N international exhibition called ‘ Paper-backs across 
Frontiers’ opened in London last week. It causes one 
to reflect on the enormous growth in this type of 
publication since the late Sir Ernest Benn’s ‘ sixpenny 

series’ was launched and since Sir Allen Lane started his 
‘Penguins’ in Britain before the war. The Far’ Eastern and 
poorer countries of the world in particular have extensively 
developed the paper-back principle, but even in wealthy America - 
every bookshop and station bookstall is loaded with them, Many 


cannot of course become enduring possessions, If intensely used _ 


or carried around, they are liable to fall to pieces. Some look 
far from elegant in bookshelves and they are not always easy 
to read in bed. But their one overwhelming virtue is cheapness. 
The price of paper has risen so sharply since before the war and 
the expense of printing, at any rate by the old-fashioned methods, 
is now so high that if books are to be sold in large numbers 
publishers have to find means of reducing their costs. It is not 


that the price of hard-cover books has increased disproportion- 


ately to the cost of other goods; indeed the opposite may be said 
to be the case, But since it is generally possible to borrow books 
from public or lending libraries, the private buyer of books is 
easily persuaded that, if the price looks high, he should spend his 
money on something else instead. And thus much of the buying 
of hard-cover books has tended to become institutional. - 

The case for paper-backs was persuasively put last week in 
articles contributed by Sir Compton Mackenzie and Mr, John 
Braine to a supplement in The Times. Sir Compton mentions 
a point of view that is widely held, especially among authors, 
that there are today too many books being published. This places 


"a strain both upon booksellers and on libraries. Sir Compton says 


he does not believe that the excessive publication of new books 
in hardboard will help the future of reading and adds that if 
paper-backs succeed in halving their number, it will serve the cause 
of literature. Perhaps this is rather a particularized way of look- 
ing at things. Mr, Braine, on the other hand, reminds us of 
how many a young man—and especially an aspiring author— 
has had whole new worlds opened to him by possessing books 
that can be bought for less than the price of a packet of cigarettes. 


(a recent development worth noting is that some scholarly books 


are ‘sit being published as paper-backs at a considerably higher 
price = 
Cheapness is, above all, the attraction of the modern paper-back. _ 


In backward countries they assist the spread of literacy; in more ~ 


civilized nations they enable the young to have books of their own — 
to read and to keep, to refer to, and to enjoy. Inevitably they also 
give to the propagandist a weapon of value, In the Far East the 
small transistor wireless set and the paper-back for those who can 
read afford instruments of power for good or for evil. And again 
in the English-speaking world the paper-back gives an impetus to 
sensationalism or near-pornography that cannot be regarded with — 
complacency. But, after all, in the history of mankind ever since 
the invention of printing, books have always been two-edged 
weapons. They are repositories of great literature and scientific 
knowledge, but if when ‘dirt cheap’ they contain dirty ideas 
find can be a menace as well as a blessing to society. 
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the United Nations, might be brought into future discussions and 


radio stations of ‘ uncommitted ’ countries was almost ‘unanimous — ol 
in meting out blame to both the United States and the Soviet 
Union, and in expressing the hope that the lesser nations, through | 


‘so exercise a moderating influence. The Syrian home said 
quoting an article in the newspaper Al Wahdah, said: 
The peoples of the world, particularly the small peoples. witch 
have been oppressed by the strife of the two camps, look upon 
the positive neutrality states as a force capable, if ever they came 
forward to act, of helping to get the world out of its crisis. The | 
states which have adopted positive neutrality, foremost among 
which are India, Yugoslavia, Indonesia, and the United Arab 
Republic, are called upon to respond to was Sader: opinion — 
and exert their efforts. eee 
Beirut radio in Arabic declared that room must re kept for 
optimism ’, for beyond the ‘ summit’ conference was the Security — 
Council, and beyond the two there was the United Nations. Many — 
international politicians would prefer that peace talks should be 
shifted from the limited circle to a wider circle where all nations — 
could take part in them, The Iraqi home service, awe. the - 
newspaper Al Ahali, said: ; 
No one believes that the Russians were surprised. as the inci- Be 
dent of the spy-plane which was shot down by the Soviet Union. 
The timing of the incident—whether intentional or uninten- 
tional—a few days before the ‘summit’ conference, the State - 
Department’s admission of the incident and its unwise and — 
thoughtless statement that the United States considered the flight 
of its aircraft over the Soviet Union a necessity dictated by its 
safety, as well as the attitude of some American military men 
after the incident when they announced that they had received 
orders to be ready for whatever measures might be necessary—all __ 
this naturally increased world tension and upset world Public %S 
opinion, even in the Western countries. Sa 
Tunis radio in Arabic quoted the newspaper A-Atnal wich had 
written that it was regrettable that the fate of all mankind should 
be dependent upon the will of two persons, no matter how strong - — 
and advanced their countries were. The Soviet Union’s demand to 
the U.S.A. had in fact been impossible. However, it was only _ 
fair to put on record that the U2 incident had been wrong, politi- 
cally, morally, and militarily. 

In India the Hindustan Standard said that the failure of the __ 

‘summit’ showed that the Big Four were in no form to decide — 

the fate of the world. The unreality of the big-brother attitude — 
had been exposed and the world brotherhood must be called into 
consultation. ‘ After all it is humanity that stands to live or perish, 
and not the two colossi alone ’, said the Indian newspaper. 

The Yugoslav home service broadcast a statement by President 
Tito who condemned the flight of the U2 over Russia and ‘ the i 
attempts to justify the practice’, but added that the ‘ big issues’ 
between America and the Soviet Union should not be a pretext 
for disputes of such scope. The policy ‘ from positions of strength’ 
had proved to be more harmful than it had ever been before. 
‘But’, said Marshal Tito, ‘I do not think that what is now hap- 
pening will have such tragic consequences; common sense will : 
have to prevail’. He went on to declare that he thought that the __ 
U.N. would again have to act in some way, He could not believe 
that a majority could be found in the U.N. to support the con- 
tinuance of the policy and atmosphere of the Cold War. The "ag 
matters in question did not concern merely two or four Powers but, 
directly or by their implications, every other country. % 

The Indonesian radio in English quoted the Indonesian acting a 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Leimena, as saying that neither side could — 
be blamed for the failure of the ‘ summit ’ conference and that no 
one should be accused. He thought one possibility for a solution 
of the problem was an arrangement for the Heads of State to 
meet in the United Nations A talk over. the Indonesian po 


jou be continued to find a way to surmount 


the door was still n to negotiation. 
. Lea ge information collected % the B. B. 
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Did You Hear That? . 


PURE ADAM AT NEWBY HALL 

‘SOME TIME in the last seventeen-sixties a wealthy gentleman 
called Mr. William Weddell was looking for a country house, 
partly to live in, but more especially as a background for the 
display of his art treasures’, said STANLEY WILLIAMSON in ‘ The 
Northcountryman at Large’ (North of England Home Service). 
“They needed a fair amount of space, because they consisted 
chiefly of a big collection of antique sculptures, all of them 
brought back from his recent travels in Italy. The house he chose 
was Newby Hall, and the job of converting it to suit his require- 
ments was given to the leading architect of the day, Robert Adam, 

“Newby was-begun in 1705, in the reign of Queen Anne, and 
the exterior, which was added to (but not extensively altered) 
by the new owner, has the appearance one looks for in a building 
of the period—the grave and pleasing proportions, and the red 
brick with stone facings which mellow so happily in a typical 
English setting. The remarkable thing is that, although’ Adam’s 
conceptions were so radically different in inspiration, he managed 
to impose them so successfully on Newby. His main endeavours 
were spent on the interior, and here he created something which 
was as purely characteristic of his own tastes and style as anything 
which has come down to-us. 

“If you have wondered exactly what is: meant by the Adam 
style of furnishing and decoration, you will find it in rich pro- 
fusion at Newby; and you will see it as Adam intended it to be 
seen, as a single unified conception. Ceilings and wall panels 
decorated with superb plaster work, doors in Spanish mahogany, 
table-tops in variegated marble, furniture in satinwood and 
ormolu, carpets, chandeliers—everything was made either by 
himself or to his designs by other artists and craftsmen. Two 
rooms seem to stand out among those the visitor is allowed to see: 
one is the library, which Adam originally intended as the dining- 
room, and the other is the tapestry room, which was planned as 
a setting for the colourful Gobelin tapestries. 

‘ Newby lies just off the road from Ripon to Boroughbridge. 
The house is open on Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, and 
Sundays from two to seven o’clock, and also on the Monday and 
Tuesday of Whitsun and August Bank Holiday ’. 


DEFOE THE MAN 
‘When a man seems more significant 300 years after his birth 
than during his lifetime, we ask “ What sort of man was he? ”’ 
said JOHN RopertT Moore in ‘ Today’ 
(Home Service). ‘ Defoe, who was, accord- 
ing to Jonathan Swift, so grave, senten- 
tious, so dogmatic a rogue, wrote 546 books 
and tracts and newspapers. He was a 
pioneer of the novel and the short story, 
the ablest of reporters, a historian, and a 
writer on social and economic problems; 
the proposer of hundreds of projects 
such as “red-brick” universities and 
the Panama Canal, a league of nations and 
the method of lie detection for criminals. 
But he usually remained anonymous— 
keeping himself out of sight behind the 
imaginary authors of his works: “ Robinson 
Crusoe ” or “ Moll Flanders ”’, or “ One of 
the People Called Quakers”, Sometimes 
he wrote as a clergyman of the Church of 
England, more often as a Madagascan 
pirate. 

‘He was a brown-complexioned mah, 
with sharp and handsome features, except 
for a mole near his mouth. Less than five 
feet six inches, he was spare in build but so 
vigorous that he wrote his best books after 
he was fifty-eight, so athletic that he could 
defend himself with his sword, or travel on 


island which is 


A clock-stand depicting Robinson Crusoe on his 


included 
exhibition in honour of Daniel Defoe at the 
Library Hall, Stoke Newington 


The library of Newby Hall, Yorkshire, originally designed by Robert 
Adam as the dining-room 
* Country Life’ 
horse or foot over all of Great Britain and most of western Europe. 
He could qualify as soldier or man of affairs. Sometimes he 
was a successful business man, sometimes a bankrupt; an adviser 
to three kings and two queens or their ministers, but a man who 
(because of his stand for religious tolerance 
and political freedom) was exposed three 
times in the pillory and was seven times in 
jail or prison, A facetious. writer for the 
Chicago Tribune has called him “ that old 
jail-bird ”, The same thing could be said 
of Socrates. Mark Twain wrote that the 
most important thing for an author is to 
distinguish between dead men and living 
’ ones. Defoe was more alive than most men 
have ever been. His influence—in litera- 
ture and in public affairs—is with us 
wherever we turn today. 

‘In the Library Hall, Edwards Lane, © 
Stoke Newington, there are (until May 28) 
nearly 400 exhibits loaned by libraries 
and individuals all over England, such as 
Defoe’s original tombstone from Bunhill 
Fields, portraits of Defoe and views of his 
London, and most of the works in which 
he presented his ideas, There is, too, a 
clock-stand depicting Robinson Crusoe on 
his island, said to have been purchased re- 
cently for fourpence at a jumble sale. If you 
visit the Robinson Crusoe public house 
nearby, you will see the footprints of the 
“cannibals ” neatly painted on the floor’. 
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A PARSONAGE TRANSFORMED 
The old parsonage at Haworth has been a Bronté Museum for 
years, but recently it has been improved, the premises have been 
enlarged, the exhibits have been rearranged, and, in fact, Dick 
GREGSON said in ‘ The Eye-witness’ (Home Service), the place 
has been transformed. ; 

‘It is a transformation ’, he said, ‘ that can only be appreciated 
fully by those who knew the parsonage museum in earlier days, 
when lack of space and funds, and the consequent crowding of 
the contents, made it more of a mausoleum than a museum. Now, 
in the words of the novelist Phyllis Bentley: “It is no longer a 
dead museum, it is a home ”. 

‘Roomy extensions have been made at the back and, though 
well out of sight, they have been built of local stone to harmonize 
with the original structure. The housing of many exhibits in these 
new quarters has allowed the trustees to restore the old parsonage 
as far as possible to what it was like when the Brontés lived there. 
The old kitchen where they first began telling each other stories, 
and Branwell’s room above it, have both been given back their 
original shape. The windows have been re-glazed with small 
panes, and visitors now see the outside world as the Brontés did. 
The dining-room, where the sisters did most of their writing, 
contains their pictures and books, the chairs on which they sat, 
the table at which they worked and round which they would 
walk, and the horsehair couch on which Emily died. Like all the 
other rooms, it is decorated as near the period as research and 
modern materials will allow. 

‘ The result of all this detailed and expert labour is; to me, a 
sheer delight, and any visitors to the parsonage who are expecting 
to find a dingy shrine, stuffed with dead relics of shadowy wraiths, 
are in for a big surprise’. 


THE SMALLER THE LONGER 
* Since the Piano Punchers’ Union was wound up at a mass 
meeting of its twelve members’, said STEPHEN PARKINSON in 
* Today ’ (Home Service), ‘I have been doing some research into 
the names of trade unions. One thing that strikes me is that 
smaller unions seem to have longer names, The piano punchers, 
for instance, were the Amalgamated Society of Lace Pattern 
Readers, Correctors, Press and Piano Punchers. Now that they 
have gone, the next smallest union is probably the Hucknall and 
District United Wool, Shawl, Fall, and Antimacassar Union, 
which sounds like something out of Tony Hancock but is actually 
a sterling body of sixty members. Then there is the National 
Union of Basket, Cane, Wicker, and Fibre Furniture Makers of 
Great Britain and Ireland, to say nothing of the Leeds and 
District Warpdressers, Twisters, and Kindred Trade Associations. 
‘Many unions with quaint names represent old crafts. But 
nobody seems to know when trade unionism started. The first 
strike is supposed to have been in 1490 B.c. when Hebrew 
brickmakers in Egypt revolted against making bricks without 
straw. Certainly workpeople have been getting together to resist 
hardship or increase their wages for hundreds of years. And 
they did not pull their punches, In 1538 the Bishop of Ely 
reported to Thomas Cromwell that twenty-one journeymen shoe- 
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Meldrum Meg, No. 45 of the ‘K’ class, with a train of old four-wheeled coaches, at the railway centenary celebrations at Darlington 
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makers of Wisbech had assembled on a hill and told the master ; 


shoemakers that they wanted a wage increase. They added that 
they would let no one into the town to work for the old wage. 


If anyone tried without joining them and taking their oath, they — 


said, “ we will have an arm or a leg of him”, Taking oaths was 
a common practice right into the nineteenth century, when it was 


a crime to organize a union, and the members could not afford to — 


take any chances with new recruits. Sometimes a new member 
took the oath with a sword held at his chest or a skeleton swing- 
ing before him. We hear a good deal now about bullying by 
unions—people being sent to Coventry and that sort of thing. 
But thank goodness that does not mean what the weavers of 
Coventry used to do to punish members who broke the rules: 
they tied them face to tail on a donkey. Nor did they just ignore 
blacklegs: entries on old trade-union account books saying “to 
Poor Brother for Leaving Town, 3s, 6d.” suggest some kind 
of persuasion ’. 


MELDRUM MEG 

‘My earliest recollection of the Old Meldrum line is of being 
lifted by my grandfather on to the footplate of the engine at 
Meldrum Station in Aberdeenshire and being allowed to have a 
shottie at the whistle by Jimmie Brechin, the driver’, said A. M. 


HARDIE in ‘ Town and Country’ from Meldrum. ‘ With his big” 


black beard and his dirty face, Jimmie Brechin was for me the 
greatest of all engine-drivers. I am sure he loved engines just as 
all properly constituted small boys do; and particularly his own 
special charge, the lovely Meldrum Meg. Any locomotive work- 
ing the Meldrum line was affectionately known as Meldrum Meg, 
for after the last run of the day she was carefully stabled in 
the engine shed at Meldrum. 

‘My own recollection is of Meldrum Meg in the bright-green 
livery of the old Great North of Scotland Railway, lined out in 
vermilion and black. She bore a magnificent polished brass dome 
amidships, and her chimney was adorned by a graceful, polished, 
copper flaring. Her driving wheel splashers were nicely slotted and 
heavily beaded with polished brass. She pulled a four-wheel tender 
and her leading bogie wheels had their own little brass-beaded 
splashers, just to set things off. A lovely little engine. I can still 
hear the thump and sigh of her Westinghouse brake as she 
stood all ready to go at Meldrum Station. This particular Meg, 
I think, must have been No. 45 of the old “K” class designed 


by Mr. Cowan, who was locomotive superintendent of the Great - 


North between 1857 and 1883. My father used to travel daily to 
Aberdeen Grammar School during 1883-1885 behind Meldrum 
Meg, and then by main line from Inverurie. From his description, 
this Meg might have been his. In those days the carriages were 
lit by oil lamps pushed through circular holes in the roof, and my 
father told me that one of their unpopular travelling companions 
was regularly seized by the legs and had his head pushed through 
the lamp hole. 

“In 1925 Meg was refurbished and decked out in all her glory 
for the centenary celebrations at Darlington. A splendid picture 
of her appears in Sir Malcolm Barclay Harvey’s History of the 
Great North of Scotland Railway hauling a train of old Great 
North four-wheeled carriages ’. 


— 
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H.W. R. WADE on discretionary powers in ra government 


E all think that we are reasonable people. We know 

that we are prone to carelessness, and even perhaps 

to perversity when excited or provoked. But in our 

Ys calmer and more careful moments we must, we feel 

‘sure, act reasonably. Collective bodies, such as committees, ought 

to be even more reasonable, for they take time to discuss ‘things, 

and their natural tendency is towards compromise. Yet the courts 

“have often held that a public body such as a local council has 

_ acted unreasonably, even though it has acted after full debate and 

as a deliberate matter of policy. There may be strong political 

iy Opposition from the minority on the Council; but the majority’s 

_decision,: the result of an elaborate democratic process, ought 

. ‘surely (one might say) to be reasonable in itself, at any rate in the 
eye of the law. 

In fact, it can easily be otherwise. The courts have developed 
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certain rules for controlling public authorities, and over a large 


area this control is effective. A court of law can always be asked 
to declare whether some act of power—whether by a minister or 

_ a local authority—is legal or illegal. This is not the same as asking 
whether it is reasonable or unreasonable. There are many un- 
_ reasonable things which are not illegal: it would be a hard world 
_ if that were not true. But sometimes parliament expressly lays it 
down that powers must be exercised reasonably; and sometimes 
the court finds that there is an implication to the same effect, even 
though nothing is said about it. As an example of an explicit 
condition there is the case of the Mayor’s gold chain at Batley’. 
The council had power by Act of Parliament to charge any 
‘reasonable expense’ to the rate fund. But when the payment for 
the mayor’s chain of office was challenged, it was held that it was 
not a ‘reasonable expense’ within the Act. The court said that 
no one would respect the mayor any the more for wearing a chain 
paid for by other people. That was in 1872, and perhaps the 
‘court was rather strict. But the case shows how, where parliament 
‘requires something to be reasonable, the ultimate arbiter of what 
is reasonable is the judge, not the local authority. 


J 


- The Courts and Administrative Decisions 
_ Then there is the other type of case, where parliament has 
said nothing specific about reasonableness but the court finds that 
something is implied. The recent case of the St. Pancras rents is 
a good example. Cases of this kind are always interesting, for they 
Suggest that the courts are putting forward a general principle 
that all authorities must exercise their powers reasonably. It is 
dangerous to express it so widely as that, since this could mean 
that the courts could set themselves up as appeal courts to review 
the merits of all kinds of administrative decisions. ‘That is exactly 
‘what they must not do, for if parliament entrusts the decision of 
some matter to (say) a local council, it is not for the courts of 
law to usurp the discretion which parliament intended the local 
atioiey to exercise on its own responsibility. On the other hand, 
it is always tempting for the court to assume that parliament, 
_ although it gave discretion, cannot have intended that the dis- 
cretion should be used arbitrarily or unreasonably. The way in 
which the courts reconcile these conflicting principles is this: they 
will not sit in judgment on an administrative act merely because 
they themselves might disagree with it; but if it contains an 
element of extravagance or unreasonableness, ‘going beyond the 
___ -bounds which parliament might have been thought to contemplate 
_ “when it granted the power, then the law will intervene. It is easy 
: to state this distinction in general terms.: ‘To apply it toa difficult 
2 case is another matter. _ 
The question in the St. Pancras case” was how far the borough 
council were justified in paying rent subsidies to the owners of 
tior * eee: At the root of cre was a difference 


1 Ait.-Gen. v. Batley Paverasicn 1872) 26 L.T. 392 


subject of aiOnE political feelings. But the story begins in the 
time of the acute housing shortage which resulted from the war. 


Local authorities were given delegated power to requisition houses ~ 


for the benefit of the homeless. At a later stage; when controls 
were being relaxed, many of these houses were derequisitioned. 
By then they had become the homes of numerous people who had 
been installed by the local authorities, and the question was how 
these tenants could be given security of tenure after the houses 
were handed back to their owners. The solution, which was em- 
bodied in an Act of 1955, was to ask the owner, before the house 
was released to him, to accept the tenant as a protected tenant 
under the Rent Acts. Owners who accepted this procedure were 
able to recover their houses, but were obliged to allow the tenants 
to stay. 


Softening the Shock 

Then came the question of rent. The rents charged by local 
authorities tended to be lower than the rents allowed under the 
Rent Acts, low though the latter often were at that time. In order 
to soften the shock to the tenants, the Act provided that the 
previous rent should remain unchanged, ‘ except so far as the local 
authority may from time to time determine’. In order not to 
inflict still more sacrifice on the landlord, it also provided that 
the local authority should pay the landlord the difference, if any, 
between this fixed rent and the rent which he would otherwise 
have been allowed to charge. The local authority was thus put in 
control of every case. It could temper the winds of change, but 
the ratepayers had to bear the cost of doing so. 

The stage was now set for the Rent Act, 1957, which did much 
to bring rents back into touch with reality. It removed the rent 
ceiling in many cases, so that there was a general rise in the level 
of permitted rents. This naturally increased the gap between per- 
mitted rents and the old requisition rents, and therefore increased 
the subsidy which the borough?council would have to pay. But 
then there was the discretionary power. The old requisition rents 
were to stand: but only ‘ eXCept SO far as the local authority may 
from time to time determine ’. Ought the local authority, there- 
fore, to review the fixed rents and let them rise in sympathy with 
the Rent Act, thus reducing the charge to the ratepayers? And 
ought it to look at the cases individually, so as to spare the rate- 
payers the cost of the subsidy at any rate in cases where the 


‘tenants had sufficient means? 


The council resolved to do neither of these things. It determined 
to carry the whole increased cost of the rent subsidy and to abstain 
from reviewing cases individually. Its motives were, in the words 
later used by the Lord Chief Justice, that it would never adopt 
a means test, and that it thoroughly disliked the action of parlia- 


‘ment in passing the Rent Act, 1957, and raising rents generally 


throughout the country. In refusing to review the old rents, there- 
fore, the council was refusing to exercise its discretionary powers, 
and thus expressing its disapproval of the Rent Act. In the words 
of one member of the council, the policy was to protect the tenants 
from the Rent Act. : 


No Duty to Take Action? 


It should be made clear that, looking only at the Act of 1955, 


‘the council appeared to be under no specific duty to take any 
action. The old rents were to remain unchanged except so far as 
the council might from time to time determine. In order to carry 
‘out its policy, therefore, the council had merely to do nothing. 
~The old rents had,been fixed by parliament, save only in so far 
as the council might decide to change them. How, then, could it 


be legally at fault in taking no action? Had not parliament made 
the councillors the judges, and left it to them and to their rate- 
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payers to decide whether the old rent 
this were all, the question would ha 
and not one of law. But that would have 


out of account the im- 


portant legal principle that the powers of local authorities to spend — 


their ratepayers’ money are coupled with a duty—a duty to act 
reasonably. As it was once laid down in the House of Lords, a 
body such as a local authority owes a duty to those who contribute 
its funds: the authority must act ‘in a fairly businesslike manner 
with reasonable care, skill and caution, and with a due and alert 
regard to the interest of those contributors who are not members 
of the body ’* The Divisional Court held unanimously that the 
St. Pancras Council was in breach of this duty, and that the 
increased rent subsidies were illegal. 


Test of Reasonableness 

The reasons given by the Lord Chief Justice, briefly sum- 
marized, were that the council had acted arbitrarily rather than 
reasonably; instead of considering whether it should spare the rate- 
payers the increase in subsidy, and reviewing the whole situation 


_ on its merits, it had decided on a policy of opposing the Rent Act 
at all costs. This was held to be irrelevant to its true duty, which - 


was to balance the claims of the ratepayers and the tenants in the 
light of the new situation which the Rent Act had brought about. 
In the end, therefore, the council discovered that its discretion was 
not a free one. It had to be exercised reasonably, and the test 
of reasonableness was not the council’s political test but the 
judges’ legal test. It is remarkable, perhaps, that courts of law 
should have the last word in so political a matter. Yet the legal 
duty which the judges have imposed—and it is their own un- 
prompted achievement, laid down in case law—is obviously 
valuable in imposing on local authorities a sense of financial 
responsibility, which may sometimes be more effective than their 
sense of responsibility to their electorate. 

This legal responsibility is efficiently enforced through the 
machinery of the district audit. There are various other ways of 
challenging illegal expenditure by local councils, but the district 
audit is the regular channel, and it was used on this occasion at 
St. Pancras. It is an important instrument of central government 
control. District auditors are officials of the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government, whose business it is to audit local authori- 
ties’ accounts and disallow any illegal expenditure. The central 
government contributes a good deal of taxpayers’ money to local 
government services, and it is natural for it to keep a check on 
local finances. Boroughs are sometimes free from district audit 
as to part of their accounts, but as a general rule the district 
audit system is the effective brake on exuberant extravagance or 
misplaced generosity. The secret of its efficiency is that it brings 
things home to local councillors personally, and can touch their 
pockets. 

The auditor has two particular duties Gader the. Toca Govern- 
ment Act of 1933: he must disallow every item of expenditure 


_ which is contrary to law; and he must surcharge any disallowed 


expenditure on the persons responsible. A person surcharged must 
make good the expenditure out of his own pocket, and the persons 


surcharged will usually be the councillors who voted for the 


resolution at the meeting. Thus councillors have a very real and 
personal responsibility. There are abundant rights of appeal, how- 
ever. Appeal against a surcharge lies first to the Divisional Court, 
and then to the Court of Appeal, and finally to the House of 
Lords. The Minister, also, has certain powers of remission. In the 
St, Pancras case a sum of "£200 was disallowed by the auditor and 
six councillors appealed unsuccessfully to the. Divisional Court 
against the surcharges. 


Paying Council Staff 

The St. Pancras case awoke echoes of another unsuccessful 
appeal in 1925, which was fought up to the House of Lords by 
members of the Borough Council of Poplar.t The question there 
was one of wages. The Poplar borough council, like the other 
metropolitan boroughs, had a general power under an Act of. 


_ Parliament to employ such servants as might be necessary and to 
pay them such salaries and wages as they might think fit. This was 


their general authority to employ and pay their staff, and it is hard 


8 Roberts v. Hopwood [1925 ee at 595 
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_ degree of freedom to local councils. eae 


anal Shad. resolved to set ¢ 
ployers and had established ; minimum w ly wag 
men and women alike, at a time when the open: market 1 
under £3 5s. Od. for men and under £2 10s. Od. for v 
That was in 1920. Then there came a sharp fall in the c cost 
of living and in wages, but the council refused to lower ae q 
minimum weekly wage of £4, even though events had carried it 


far out of touch with marker conditions. The Poplar council, in 9 


fact, followed much the same course when wages were falling as 
the St. Pancras council did when rents were rising : they made no ; 
adjustments, and left the ratepayers to bear the expense. es: 


district auditor, holding that the minimum wage of £4~ had 
become unreasonably high, issued orders of surcharge, against - 


which the councillors appealed. Their appeal was lost in the 
Divisional Court, won in the Court of Appeal, but lost again in 
the House of Lords. There were also other court proceedings, 
but the surcharge withstood all legal attacks. Some of the Poplar — 
councillors, making it a matter of principle, refused to pay and 
were sent to prison. At one time, I believe, so many of them were 
resident in Brixton prison that a good deal of. council business 
had to be despatched at that address. This led to a change in the — 
law, by which anyone surcharged more than £500 is disqualified 
from membership of a local authority for five years. ae 
The Poplar councillors had a short-lived success in the Court 
of Appeal, where they won the opinions of two exceptionally 
distinguished judges, Lords Justices Scrutton and Atkin. Their 
view was that the wages paid could not be said to be so totally 
unreasonable as to go beyond the wide discretion under which 
the council might pay such wages as they thought fit. The Council, 
they considered, had acted in good faith, and was carrying out a 
policy which the majority honestly believed to be right. It was a 
public body ‘consisting of representatives elected by the public — 
on a wide franchise for comparatively short periods *. The courts 
of law ought not, therefore, to deny the council the bows to aey. pa 
out a particular policy. 
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* Eccentric Principles . of Socialist Philanthropy’ 


In much the same way the St. Pancras councillors protested 
that they were only carrying out the council’s rent policy, a policy 
that they felt obliged to fight for because they honestly believed in _ 
it, But the House of Lords in the Poplar case refused to allow the 


aa 


-standard of reasonableness to be stretched by such arguments. 


Honesty is one thing, reasonableness another. It is no novelty to’ 


_ find opinions that are as honest-as they are unreasonable. As Lord 
Atkinson put it, instead of ascertaining what was just and reason- 


able remuneration for their employees, the council had been guided 
by ‘ eccentric principles of socialistic philanthropy, or by a feminist — 


ambition to secure the equality of the sexes ’. It was also suggested 


that the excessive element in the wages was mere bounty or 


gratuity, and so not “ wages’ at all in the sense ah payment for 


services rendered. 

The Poplar case was for some time regarded as the high-water 
mark of judicial control, or perhaps interference, in cases where 
parliament gave a wide discretion to an elected local authority. 

In 1944 the Court of Appeal set aside orders of disallowance and 
surcharge which had been made against the Birmingham city — 
council for paying children’s allowances to its staff.° The said 
thought that children’s allowances, being paid in respect of the 
employee’s children and not in respect of the work he did, were 
not genuinely ‘wages’ within the doctrine of the Poplar case. ara 
But the Court of Appeal put the matter right by holding ciageaa ae 
the circumstances of the time it was perfectly reasonable for an 


employer to pay children’s allowances as an element in wages, — 


whether municipal or commercial. This seemed to restore pas 


‘But then came another case®, also from the progressive city of 
Birmingham, which administered a setback. In 1952 Birmi a 
had introduced a scheme for free travel for old people on the city’s 
bus and tram services. Men aged seventy and over and women — 
aged sixty-five and over were to have free transport, at a cost of 
something like £90,000 one yo 
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- “empowered by statute to charge ‘such fares and charges as they 
may think fit’, but nevertheless in 1955 the Court of Appeal held | 


the concession illegal. It emphasized the council’s legal duty to its 
ratepayers: it might well charge half fares for children, and no 
- fares at all for babies, as a reasonable element in a commercial 
transport service. But it was contrary to its duty to give subsidies 
to one class of the community at the expense of another. After 
this decision parliament came to the rescue with an Act that legiti- 
mated similar travel concessions where they already existed, but 
not otherwise. 
The St. Pancras case now falls into line, helping to show that 
the House of Lords’ decision in the Poplar case is by no means 
so extreme as has sometimes been suggested. The courts have a 
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fairly strict concept of reasonableness which they do not hesitate 
to apply in controlling administrative powers. The key to all these 


cases is that local authorities must yot try to stretch their powers 


to cover purposes which were never contemplated. To raise the 
general level of wages, to introduce the principle of equal pay, 
to give free travel to old people, to subsidize rents abnormally— 
these are all, in effect, new social services. It may or may not be 
right to have them. But the decision must be taken at the right 
level; and in such matters the initiative rests with parliament 
rather than with local authorities. A borough council must not 
use the general powers which do belong to it in order to encroach 
on fields which do not belong to it. To pay for novel social 
experiments is the privilege of the taxpayer, not of the ratepayer. 
—Third Programme 


Letter from Cambridge 


By ALISTAIR COOKE 


WENT up to Cambridge this week; I almost said, for the 
sake of any listening Americans: Cambridge, England. For, 
in America, you say Cambridge and you mean Harvard, 


whose college buildings stand on the banks of the Charles. 


River that winds 
between Boston and 
Cambridge, Mass. I 
will not say I have 
never met an Ameri- 
can who had been to 
Cambridge — indeed, 
I was staying with 
one who was at 
King’s twenty-seven 
years ago as a preco- 
cious graduate student, 
and who is now there 
as a visiting don, and 
who has achieved the 
lordliness of having 
his name with the 
prefix ‘ Professor ” 
painted at the en- 
trance to one of the 
staircases of the great 
Gibbs building. 

But I have been 
puzzled for years by 
the Americans who 
are familiar enough 
with London and Bath 
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firm stand against it, When Adlai Stevenson was first suggested 
to Mr. Jake Arvey, who was then the Democratic political boss 
of Illinois, as a possible candidate for the Senate or the Governor- 
ship, Mr. Arvey replied with some heat: ‘ What, run a guy with 

an Oxford accent?’ 


co Se Bt ee HE Mr. Stevenson does 
not have anything 


, 4. ae 
-, gi that an Englishman 

.; would recognize as an 
Oxford accent; but 
Englishmen are not 
consulted on  presi- 
dential candidates, 
and the vague fear 
that under Stevenson 
they might be was 
enough to give him 
a tough time in get- 
ting the nomination 
for Governor — of 
Illinois, When he 
romped home with a 
majority twenty times 
that which Mr, Tru- 
man ran up in Illinois 
in the vote for Presi- 
dent, all was forgiven; 
and the shrewd poli- 
ticians of Cook 
County were ready to 
believe that perhaps 
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and the Lakes and Looking through the wrought-iron gates of Clare College, Cambridge, from the Backs. Behind, se e tae Beart: 
the West Country on the-right, can be seen the pinnacles of King’s College Chapel was; : 

and, of course, Oxford, Reece Winstone Roosevelt’s, an asset: 


but who say, in a tired 

and brazen way, that they ‘have never gotten around to Cam- 
bridge’. If pressed they will admit to knowing that it produced 
John Milton and marmalade, but they have never had any reason 
to suppose that it could approach in grandeur and prestige the city 
that produced Cardinal Newman and the first compact-car. In 
other words, the snob value of Oxford in America is still, I regret 
‘to say, overwheming. Its appeal is what we now call ambivalent 
and used to call contradictory. It is at once admired and dis- 
trusted. For it is almost an article of the American faith that an 
Oxford accent is a snooty and offensive manner of speech, and 


that the great menace of the Rhodes scholarships is the danger 
_ that they may give a boy from Iowa or Delaware an overlay of 


- the Oxford accent, and so corrupt and emasculate him. 


____ Nobody, mind you, is very sure what an Oxford accent is, and 


tice it is'ascribed to any Englishman who seems unusually 
roned and arrogant. But ignorance of a foreign thing has 
t deterred Americans, politicians especially, from taking a 


that just possibly there 
is nothing the plebs will worship more than a patrician who 
promises to give his all for them. (Mr. Truman said to me in 1956: 
‘Even you, with your English accent, could beat Eisenhower ’— 
proving that his ear was as bad as his gift of prophecy.) 

I have dwelt on the so-called Oxford accent, about which few 
Englishmen but all Americans will readily agree, because it is all 
that most Americans know about Oxford. It is enough to 
attract them to the place in droves in the summer, and mostly 
they are not disappointed. They hear the accent, they see the 
ancient buildings, they overlook the automobile factories, and they 
find that one of their dearest prejudices is thereby fulfilled: the 
belief that Oxford is a shrine of privilege, the very model of an 
ancient university in an aristocratic country; and on the train 
back to London they reflect with decent pride that it is nothing 
like, say, Ohio State University, at which any young boy in Ohio 
who is not a moron, and who wants to go to college, may get a 
university education at the state’s expense. 
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they suspect that it is more democrat 
‘no proof of this, and they are not to be 


i . They 

eratilated 0 on nee fact 
that they are right, But, as one supremely confident American 
said to me many years ago: ‘ Why should I go to Cambridge? 
I don’t go to Europe to see democratic institutions ’, . Nevertheless, 


the word has got round that Cambridge is ‘cute’, is compara- 


tively unspoiled, is surprisingly and actually beautiful, and has 


something mysterious called ‘ the Backs ’, which all chic Americans 
ought to know about, as they recently learned to bandy the words 

“ espresso > and ‘ Olé’. I am not sure that this coming American 
invasion is going to be good for Cambridge, Between them the jet 
aircraft and the real-estate men are covering, and ruining, the 
earth; and it takes only a confidential mention of a remote and 
delightful place in an annual American travel guide to ensure that 
within three or four years at most the place will be no longer 
remote or delightful. However, I was glad to see that the accom- 
modation at Cambridge is still sparse and the city is likely to 
remain the sort of place you amble round for one or two days at 
most before pushing on for a week in London or Paris or Cannes. 


“Nothing Like It on Earth’? — | . 


If you detect a proprietary air in me, you are right. I could - 
not, if I tried, keep up the pretence of discovering Cambridge 
as a stranger. I was there for five years, and came to wince, in 
the last June I was there, with the suspicion that there was 
nothing like it on earth and that I would have serious trouble 
adjusting to life anywhere else. There is nowhere like it on any 
part of the earth I have seen; but it is possible to live elsewhere 
and like it. Human adaptability is a tough thing in the young, and 
human loyalty is weak. Within a month I was marvelling at the 
scarlet maples of New England, agreeably settled in a colonial 
building in New Haven, and happily flirting with the girls from 
Smith and Vassar. It is only now, when I go back to Cambridge, 


‘that I get a twinge of nostalgia I feel nowhere else, and suddenly, 


from the sight of the undergraduates sprawling on the Backs, or 
from spotting a boy on a bicycle rounding Jesus Lane, and 
stuffing his gown into its basket, find that I shed a tear for 
him—and for me—much in the manner of Scrooge haunting his 
old schoolroom. 

I will not embarrass either of us by dwelling on this morbid 


- mood, for morbid it must be. Seeing the inscription of ‘ Professor ’ 


before the name of my old, indeed my oldest, American friend on 
that staircase, I thought to myself: nobody invited me to spend a 
term as a visiting professor, nobody asked me to give the Clark 
Lectures, though I have turned down flocks of requests from 
American universities to address the graduation exercises and to 
be given the degrees of D.Litt. and even Doctor of Laws. 


Well, this is a wretched way to feel, but it only goes to show that 


all of us have some place that touches the heart in subtle and 
complicated ways that are not to be explained. Old jazz songs and 
certain smells will invoke this mood instantaneously; and though 
Yale was my American Cambridge, and I have no similar yearning 
for it, I have only to open a bottle of gin, and the first whiff of it 
recalls intensely and accurately the flavour of my whole personal 


“experience in my first term at Yale, which—I ought to add— — 


contained other flavours than that of gin: 
In consequence of this fatal feeling I am a bad guide to 
Cambridge. I have to make a deliberate effort to remember the 


squalid things about it. The winter climate, for one thing—the 


damp- and smelling mists that came up from the Fens and 
dissolved the marrow in our bones, and made us stagger from 
droning lectures to too much lunch and then to too much tea and 
then to too much dinner (a national habit, by the way, that I see 
is still pursued in other places than the Fens). Then there was 
the centre of the town, small and tortuous as supposedly, befits 
an old medieval college town, but mean and ugly, too. I had 
hoped that sooner or later somebody would have the courage to 


_ Sweep it away; but I am told that the periodical efforts to replace 


it with clean and workable streets set off a howl in old buzzards 


‘who somehow connect the majesty of King’s College Chapel, the 
rollicking grace of Clare, the ie of the Senate House, spat 


in it. If we could act on 
who designed those great b 
the sense of putting up b 
contemporary style. But some 
these controversies always love the old ae 
reasons. They think, in their se 
with 7 late ceca century by puting 


ti ke called the Backs ‘ ie eycttest two mlleead oe a = i 
A thoroughly modern man, alert to Geneva, to public housing, — 
cool jazz, and the space age, would deride this mood too and 
complain, as modern men do, that such university settings as 
Cambridge are a drug, a delusion, a backwater for timid a 
scholars and aging fogeys. It may be. T heard the same complaint, 
_ delivered with a lively sneer, only three weeks ago, when I went 
_up into the Santa Ynez mountains back of Santa Barbara, nearly 
fainted with the smell of the blossom and the oranges and the 
eucalyptus trees in the hot sun, and came at last to a great estate, 
and a marble portico rising from. a cultivated jungle of exotic 
trees and gigantic flower beds, and looked down through the 

sensuous canyons to the Pacific and, on the horizon, the shining 
Channel Islands. Here was, if there is still such a place on earth, 
the proper home for Tennyson’s ‘Lotus Eaters’. Yet at the © is 
entrance to this opulent estate was a little bronze _Plaque. La ih 
said: ‘Centre for the Study of Democratic Institutions ’, It is re 
thought by many people to be a hilarious title, and a ridiculous — 
haven, for anyone to study such things as slum clearance, thes 
presidential primary, and the methods by which paving contracts aot 
are swiped or assigned in teeming cities. Poorly: paid professors 
of political science study such things i in grinding universities, and 
none thinks their lives are mis-spent, But here eight or nine 
scholars sit, amid this natural splendour, and think on the same 
things. They are consequently the butt of many jokes. = 
It is a specious argument, I think—and is, I suspect, rooted 
in envy. Boccaccio (who was being frowned over by several 
diligent students I saw at Cambridge) retired to a mountain villa, 
away from the plague and useful social service, to write his bawdy — 
tales. Einstein thought of his fateful equation one evening in a a 
garden. And if more complete proof were needed that the useful 
man is not necessarily a sweating politician or a missionary in the — 
slums, let us not forget John Maynard Keynes, a very gentle man, — 2 
almost a dandy, who in the privileged ease and beauty of King’s 
College and the Backs came to his working | conclusions about how 
to save an industrial economy in times of depression. He visited 
the White House and baffled Roosevelt, who thought he was 
talking mathematics. But the phrase ‘ deficit spending’ echoed 
in the President’s head. It subsidized the New Deal and fired 
the young. It is not too poetical a thing to say that America ‘was 
: i pee hee in the lovely retreat of a Cambridge lawn. a ps 
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Or ; HE month aur produced happy ines: 5 wrote Bishop } 
 « séBrian Duppa to Sir Justinian Isham on May 8, 1660, 
ee al 


“and this a day of joy, for the king, so long laid aside, 

is now proclaimed the headstone of the corner. Never 
a + was ‘there so miraculous a change as this, nor so great things 
‘done in so short a time. But a Domino factum est istud; (this is 
the Lord’s doing) no human wisdom can claim a share in it’. 

The proclamation of Charles II in London on this day was 
‘marvellous. indeed to the eyes of the beholders; for, as the 
“ae correspondence of Duppa and Isham 
____ reveals, neither of them had any real 
anticipation’ of it, So recently as the 
a previous September, Duppa’ 's house 

at Richmond had been ‘ searched and ~ 

my papers and letters ransacked’ by 
government agents; and a letter from © 
_ Isham had been carried off because 
of a reference to ‘the passage of the 
Israelites” through the Red Sea’, 
s 4 which the searchers suspected of con- 
SS cealing some contemporary con- | 
___ spiracy. At the end of February 1660, 
| Duppa was consoling himself with the 
 Psalmist’s reflection, ‘“ Dominus 
| regnavit: the Lord is King, be the 
eS 2 po never so impatient; He sits 
between the Cherubins, be the earth 
_—- mever so unquiet”; and with this 
charm I every. night lay my head 
upon my pillow and sleep quietiag 

2, e- after reading it’. 

: mee the end of another month, he 
a still only mildly expectant; 
Eoirine that ‘nor is our spring of 
hopes so forward, but winds and frosts 
may blast it; and the truth is, we have 
been so often deluded with expecta- 
_ tion that all storms were over, that ; 
- every sunshine is suspected by me’ renee on papi 23, the very 
_ day before parliament voted the recall of Charles, Duppa was 

still cautious and reserved: writing that ‘it is yet standing 


. 
7 
water with us, we neither flow nor ebb; how: far the near- 
. 


#3 approaching parliament may either advance or drive us back, 
aa I know not’, Then, as it would seem, as unexpectedly as gladly, 
came the news of the arrival of Charles in London on 
, _ May 29; and Duppa at last realized the fulfilment of his. dream 
Po ge epee as David mentions when God. turned away ‘the captivity 
of Sion’, -. 

“ By an Act of Percent made in 1661 arid confirmed in 1662; 
ee May 29 was ‘appointed to be for ever kept holy’; and a form 
’ of public thanksgiving was prescribed, Alas for the vanity of 


human purposes, the pious intention that the commemoration 
_ should continue for ever was frustrated in the mid-nineteenth 
century by the abolition of this and other state holy-days. But a 
Saige of the es of service opens a window into the mind. of 


ia a The: Psalter 5 was paaiiched for verses ears to equally miracu- 

lous deliverances of the Jewish nation and the ascription of the 
2 glo y thereof to a merciful and ever-provident God. The special 
collects expressed, thanksgiving not only ‘for the wonderful 
_ deliverance of these Kingdoms from The Great Rebellion and 
: all the miseries and oppressions consequent thereupon, under 

which we so long groaned ’; but also for the restoration of ‘ the 
public | and free Hy song “of ey true ae and Worship, 
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- Brian Duppa, Bishop of Winchester (d. 1662) 


x‘ 


comfort and joy of our hearts ’. 
‘unfeigned thanks and praise * 
deliverance ’, 


_And the service ended with further 
for ‘ that signal and wonderful 
by which God ‘did in a most extraordinary and 


wonderful manner disappoint and overthrow the wicked designs 
-of those traitorous, heady and high-minded men, who under the 


pretence of Religion and thy most holy Name, had contrived and 
well-nigh effected the utter destruction of this Church and King- 
dom’; and with a final earnest prayer ‘that no such dismal 


calamity may ever again fall upon us’ and that “all such workers 


of iniquity as turn Religion into 
Rebellion and Faith into Faction may 
ever again prevail against us, nor 
triumph in the ruin of the monarchy 
and thy Church among us’ 


this Restoration day service fall 
strangely and uncomprehendingly 
upon our ears after an interval ef 
exactly. three centuries; for it 
couched in a phraseology no aoe 
understanded of the people. Yet even 
if we discount the biblical language 
and concepts, which were common 
parlance in those days, but which have 
disappeared from our modern vocabu- 
lary, there still remains the emphasis 
laid upon the union of Crown and 
Church, It is indeed a fact—and an 
astonishing fact, all things considered 
—that in 1960 the monarchy still sur- 
vives in Great Britain; and even more 
remarkably the Church of England is 
still the established national Church 
in England, despite the many revolu- 
tions which have taken place in neigh- 
bouring countries in respect both of 
monarchies and churches. 

It is worth while, therefore, to 
examine the position enjoyed by the Church in the England of 
300 years ago, and to ask how and why it came to play so 
prominent a part in the Restoration. Perhaps the generalization 


may be safely indulged that the century dividing the accession . 
of Elizabeth I from the return of the Stuart house had seen the — 


fulfilment of Bede’s description of that Church as the Ecclesia 
Anglorum, the Church of the English people. Tried and tested 


in the fires of controversy, first during the reign of Elizabeth I 


by the assault of Presbyterian and Independent, and next under 


_ the early Stuarts by the offensive mounted by the reinvigorated 


Church of Rome, its hold upon the affection of the people had 
been made more sure by its proscription and persecution during 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate. At home in England the 
use of the Book of Common Prayer had been forbidden; at least 
2,500 of the clergy were deprived; and the various parishes were 
staffed by a motley company of ministers, some episcopally 


ordained, others who had received Presbyterian ordination and 


others of the Independent or Baptist persuasion. 

Yet this was only half the picture. Many divines went into 
exile into various countries of Europe and the Middle East, there 
to eat the bread of affliction and to make a penurious living as best 
they might. But whereas a century earlier when similar companies 
of English churchmen had sought asylum abroad during the reign 
of Mary Tudor, many of their number had succumbed to the 
mirage of ‘the best Reformed churches’ of the Calvinist order, 
and had blushed for the imperfections of the more conservative 


English Prayer Book, the Caroline exiles were determined 
' staunchly to maintain the tradition of their native Church, Their 
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muster roll is far-flung and distinguished; but whether in the Low 
Countries or France, in Switzerland or Italy, or even in the 
Levant and Constantinople, they were all at one in their resolve 
to ‘do as they had done in England and to have the face of an 
English Church’. Moreover they had to maintain in argument 
the principles of the via media against Romanist and Reformed 
assailants, at a time when its visible expression had been extin- 
guished, with little hope, so far as human prescience could 
discern, of its ever being restored. 


The strength and confidence of the theological treatises which 


they composed under such conditions are alike remarkable. Mean- 
time those Anglican clergymen who had chosen to conform to 
the ecclesiastical order of the 
Commonwealth, and to follow 
the less heroic path of remaining 
in their benefices ‘until the 
times do alter’, were training a 
younger generation of the squire- 
archy into a steadier loyalty to 
the Church of England than had 
been evidenced by their fore- 
bears. By a paradox of history, 
the Church of England became 
to a much greater degree the 
Church of the people and nation 
of England, thanks to its pro- 
scription under the Interregnum, 
than it had been when enjoying 
the royal patronage of James and 
Charles I. 

When examiners in history 
used to ask of their victims the 
question ‘ What was restored in 
1660?’ the expected answer 
‘the Church of England’ was 
much nearer the truth than most 
rejoinders elicited by such in- 
terrogation. Of course the 
Restoration was primarily that 
of the Stuart monarchy, but with 
the king there came back the 
Church; and James I’s oft- 
quoted maxim ‘No bishop, no 
king ’, which during the usurpa- 
tion had become ‘No king, no 
bishop’, was now restored to 
respectability. The Restoration 
emphatically brought back the 
Church, the bishops, and the 
Prayer Book as integral elements in the traditional order of things 
in England. Not yet, however, were the deeper implications 
of the fact understood. At first the exuberant enthusiasm of 
the Cavalier parliament frowned on schemes of ecclesiastical 
comprehension, by which a majority of Presbyterians might have 
been included within the national Church, thereby buttressing it 
against its Romanist assailants, Instead there came the evictions 
of St. Bartholomew’s Day 1662 and the penal statutes of the 
so-called Clarendon Code. 

_As a corollary also of its suppression during the Oliverian 
times, the restored Church tightened its rules of ordination and 
ministry. Moreover it set to work at once to repair the waste 
places (no merely metaphorical expression in relation to such 
ruinous cathedrals as Lichfield), and to restore its traditional and 
seasonal round of worship, instruction and ecclesiastical discipline, 
It was no easy task to resume the use of a Prayer Book that had 
been outlawed for nearly two decades, or to enforce the wearing 
of a surplice lacking in many parishes, or to bring to a regular 
use of the sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist (more par- 
ticularly the latter) a people long unaccustomed to their 
regular administration. And even when the outward framework 
of the via media had been painfully reconstructed, there remained 
the more difficult and laborious task of breathing into it the 
spirit of a revived Anglicanism, such as had been fostered and 
tended by faithful and self-sacrificing exiles and apologists. It 
Says much for the learning, zeal, and pastoral devotion of bishops 


Heneage Finch, first Earl of Nottingham: after Sir Godfrey Kneller 
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and clergy of this post-Restoration generation that they should 
have been so successful in repairing the walls of Sion. 

But the intimate union of Church and Crown at the Restora- 
tion depended upon the continuance of that personal identifica- 
tion of the sovereign with the established Church, which had 
been characteristic of the reign of Elizabeth I and the early 
Stuarts, During the quarter of a century dividing the accession 
of Charles II from the deposition of James II, this tie was rudely 
severed, Charles proved to be a secret Romanist, James an open 
convert; and during the short reign of the latter, all the official 
support of the Crown was placed at the service of proselytizing 
Roman Catholic clergy, while the protection of the royal 
supremacy was denied to the 
Church of England. 

To the Anglicans the shock of 
this apostasy was severe. For 
their pulpits had resounded with 
the doctrines of the divine, here- 
ditary right of kings and of 
passive obedience, the latter 
especially being set forth in 
sermon and pamphlet as the 
very doctrine of the cross and 
the peculiar shibboleth of the 
Church of England. When 
therefore the sons of the Royal 
Martyr transferred their alle- 
giance to another Church, and 
when James II embarked upon 
an open campaign for the sub- 
version of the Church of Eng- 
land, the acute problem of the 
lawfulness of active resistance 
under such unusual circum- 
stances became urgent. 

In selecting the issue of reli- 
gious toleration as the touch- 
stone of his policy, James had 
chosen his ground well. For the 
Clarendon Code had proved in- 
creasingly impossible to enforce; 
and the growth of a belief in 
toleration as the solution to the 
problem of Protestant dissent 
had been proceeding steadily. 
The king, however, had forced 
the issue by his Declaration of 
; Indulgence, through which, fol- 

National Portrait Gallery lowing the precedent of his 
brother, he claimed a right in virtue of the royal supremacy in 
matters ecclesiastical to dispense with acts of parliament, When 
the Archbishop of Canterbury (already forbidden the royal court) 
and several bishops, meeting at Lambeth, decided to refuse author- 
ization for the public reading of the royal Declaration in churches 
throughout the land, they were careful to emphasize that their 
action did not proceed ‘ from any want of tenderness to Dissenters, 
in relation to whom they are willing to come to such a temper as 
shall be thought fit when that matter shall be considered and settled 
in parliament and convocation’. Instead they based it upon the 
constitutional ground that ‘the Declaration, being founded upon 
such a dispensing power as may set aside all law, ecclesiastical or 
civil, appears to us illegal; . . . and it is a point of so great con- 
sequence that we cannot so far make ourselves parties to it as 
the reading of it in the Churches at the time of divine service 
will amount to’, They were thus able to stand forward as cham- 
pions of parliament and the law against royal power and 
prerogative, as well as pledged to find a remedy for the just 
grievances of Protestant Dissenters. Rarely in the history of this 
country had the Church in the persons of its representative leaders 
played so important a part in rallying opinion against the abuse 
of royal prerogative and in behalf of constitional principle. The 
Church was in fact defending the constitution; and the Dissenters 
on their part appreciated this and accordingly, under the influence 
of Lord Halifax’s powerful Letter to a Dissenter, refused the 
offer of toleration by unconstitutional means, 
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S343 history wher 
then the Crown. ps5 rae 2a 
= Not the least of the services of the Church to the nation ‘at 


~ 
_ this crisis was its influence in ensuring that ; a majority of church- 
men, both clerical and lay, would accept the parliamentary 


= 


SS _new régime came the Toleration Act; and thenceforth the Church 
z of England, though it might speak upon occasion for the whole 


: people, no longer embraced them all within its visible communion, 
‘During the brief Indian summer of post Restoration prosperity — 

i the Church had enjoyed one of the most distinguished epochs of | 
wy its history. Upon its bishops Gwatkin bestowed some of his rare 
Te superlatives of praise. “The episcopate’, he wrote, ‘never stood 
higher than in the time of Charles IT... . The bench has never 


_ = 


been more fully adorned with splendid examples of learning, 


courage, of princely munificence, of true devotion’. And Burnet 
believed also that the standard ‘of episcopal duty had never been 
_ higher, Moreover the learning of its bishops and clergy. earned 
w= the compliment clerus Anglicanus stupor mundi. A single example 
_ may suffice: the general assembly of the French Church sent a 

formal letter of thanks to Bishop George Bull for his defence of 
“ orthodoxy in his book on The Judgment of the Catholic Church, 
ae and the letter was written by the ee Bossuet himself, 


% SUALLY when we think about the peohicas of grow- 
A ing old we think mainly of such things as housing, 
b the provision of means of support, and the liability of 
‘¢ old people to chronic sickness. These problems—and. 


social worker, the economist and politician, and the medical man. 
But I want to discuss another group of problems. Perhaps these 
are not as dramatic as the others I have mentioned, but in pany. 
ways they are just as important. 

If one talks to an average group of older ee of 
forty-five and over—one hears, along with such remarks as ‘I 
can’t run to catch a bus nearly as well as I could ’, others. like 
__ “My reactions aren’t nearly as quick as they were’ 
_ getting clumsier and clumsier ’. These remarks suggest that along 
with the gross changes in physical capacity, other, more subtle, 
3 ___ changes take place in our ability to behave skilfully. 

: Research into the changes in performance that occur with age 
ae has developed a great deal during the past few years. The reasons 

for this are not difficult to find. The first, and from a strictly 
= ientific point of view the most important, is simply that differ- 
ences in performance due to differences in age must be explained 
€ are to understand behaviour properly. Secondly, and ftom 
rictly practical point of view, any reduction in efficiency is a 
reat to the industrial productivity, and hence the prosperity, 

_ of the country. Aging, then, is a field in which both the theoretical 
__ and applied aspirations of ‘the psychologist may be satisfied, Let 
consider some of the results that experimental psychologists 
% produced i in this field during the last few years. 
we the chain of events that takes place when someone 
' skilled task it is fairly clear that five things might 


o “few will deny their importance—come within the fields of the 


y Pociigie Sam in Othe: minierys 
- together with the effects it had, first preserved the Church and 


a monarchy of William and Mary. But with the settlement of the 
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Protestants. So both at home and abroad, in State and Church, 


the via media which came back to its own at the Restorations ee 


had striven not unsuccessfully to establish its ground, As depicted 


_ under the figure of the Panther in Dryden’s satire: 


‘Her front erect with majesty she bore, — 
_ The crosier wielded and the mitre wore. 
Her upper part of decent discipline | 
__  Shewed affectation of an ancient line; 
_ And Fathers, Councils, Church and Church’s head: 
“Were on her reverend phylacteries read . 

Steadfast in various turns of state she stood, 

© And sealed her vowed affection with her blood . 

_. There was no doubt an element of pardonable exaggeration in 
Sancroft’ s proud affirmation that ‘ if there be now in the world a 
Church to whom that eulogium that she is a lily among thorns, is 
due and proper, it is this Church of which we are members, as it 
stands reformed now and established among us; the purest cer- 
tainly upon earth’, But a much-travelled exile’ during the 
Commonwealth, Isaac Basire, avowed that ‘I have surveyed most 
Churches, Eastern and Western, in fifteen years’ ecclesiastical 
pilgrimage (during my voluntary banishment for my religion and 
loyalty), and I dare pronounce the Church of England what 
David said of Goliath’s sword, “ There is none like it”: both 
for Primitive Doctrine, Worship, Discipline and Government ’ ‘ 

Such were the opinions of those of its sons who, when on 


May 29, 1660, the Lord turned again the captivity of Sion, 


returned from exile to build again its bulwarks and to restore its 
beauties. The history of three centuries must judge whether their 
confidence was well-grounded and how far the results of their 


labours have justified their hope.—Third Programme 


Aging and Human Performance 


be rented of him. First, the sequence is started by some sort of 
signal from outside which tells him to do something. If he is a 
soldier this might simply be an order to fire; if he is a driver it 
might be the appearance of an amber traffic light; or it might be a 
change in the ‘ feel’ of a control in the case of a machine operator 


_ in industry. In all instances something has happened which 


requires action. 

Secondly, having received this signal, something will happen, 
probably in the brain, which amounts to the taking of a split- 
second decision to do something about the signal. The more skilful 
the person, the more automatic this second process will be. Next, 
the signal having been received and the decision made, certain 
muscles go into action to do whatever is necessary to keep the 
situation under control. Obviously, the decision which had to 
be made was concerned with the details of the movement that 
the muscles are now responsible for making. 

These three stages are inevitable in any skilled activity, and a 
skilled task is built up of many cycles of them. Playing tennis is 
a good example of a skilled activity in which signals, decisions, 
and movements take place in rapid succession. 

Two other steps may occur. It may be necessary not to deal 
immediately with the incoming signal, but to ‘ store ’ or remember 
it for a short time. This would be so if one’s action depended not 
on the first signal in a sequence but upon the pattern of a series 


of signals. Crossing a busy road junction at rush hour is a good 


example of this. We have to remember what is happening on our 
right and in front of us while we look at what is taking place 
on our left. Lastly, in many, but not all activities, one’s job is not 
finished when the response has been started. The response may 
have to be guided whilst it is going on, It is one thing, for 


| century indeed saw the emergence of an cecumeni al: = 4 i) 
m vement im petto, in which the Church of England played a 5 
worthy part, in regard to both foreign Roman Catholics and 
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instance, to throw a ball to the wicke 


. will tell you, to dress an energetic child; 


out-field—you have no control over 
your hand—but it is another thing, | 
put his arm into the 
arm-hole of his coat, for example. With a child your initial action 
may have to be modified many times before the job is done. - 
Ball-throwing is rather like the firing of a shell from a field 
gun: its flight is controlled only before it has left the barrel; after 
that you can do nothing about it. The child dressing example is 
more like the behaviour of a guided missile: there you can do 
something about it; its flight is controlled after it has been 
launched and depends on the behaviour of its target. If the target 
moves then the missile will follow it. 


The experimental study of the effect of aging on skilled per-. 


formance has been concerned mainly with discovering in which 


of the stages I have outlined the aging effect is most severe. While | 


there is a slight effect to be found in all, in two of them this 
effect is critical. 

Receiving signals, which in large measure is a function of the 
efficiency of the sense organs—the eyes, the ears, the sense of 
touch, and so on—appears to deteriorate with age. A deterioration 
of vision and hearing seems to happen to most of us by the time 
we reach the age of forty. But, in practice, the loss is not very 
serious. By the time it takes place there are not many situations 
likely to require our attention that we have not had some experi- 


ence of before. Although no one is very clear how this happens, 


it seems that we manage to compensate for the loss by making 
greater use of senses other than the one that appears to be directly 
concerned; and we rely more and more on our expectations of 
what is likely to happen. 


! 


A Computer that Cannot be Rushed 

The second, or decision-making, stage seems to be the one in 
which the greatest loss takes place as we grow older. Briefly, the 
brain appears to act like a very complicated computer, sorting 
out, classifying, and making decisions about the actions appro- 


‘priate to the signals it receives. This activity may be thought 


of as increasing in complexity as the number of alternative possible 
actions increases. The computer cannot be rushed—it has, in fact, 
a limited capacity for dealing with incoming signals—and the 


more complex the computing required of it, the more time will 


it need if it is to deal with them properly. ‘So, by trying to rush 
the process, errors creep in and inaccurate decisions are made. As 
one grows older, the rate at which computing takes place appears 


to decrease, and if we attempt to speed up the process, or even 


to maintain it at a constant speed, more inaccurate decisions will 


be made. This slowing up of decision ee is a really important 


effect of aging. 
The decisions that the brain transmits to groups of muscles can 


usually be acted on by these muscles as quickly as the brain can 


transmit them. This being so, we are forced to the somewhat 
unexpected conclusion that muscle efficiency is not usually a very 
important cause of age changes in skilled performance. 

The two occasional demands I mentioned both show severe 
effects with age. Memory certainly deteriorates, but it is strange 
perhaps that the main loss is in our memory for recent events 
rather than for events that occurred a long time ago. It is some- 
times. said that an old man who looks up his girl friend’s telephone 


‘number in the directory is likely to forget it before he gets to the 


telephone at the other side of the room, At the same time he is 
quite likely to remember the number of his first girl friend of some 


_ fifty years before. This fairly well sums up the facts about 


aging and remembering, and suggests that the provision of more 


aids to short-term memory is urgently needed in the office, in» 
_ industry, and in the home. 


Controlling responses once they have begun—behaving like a 
guided missile rather than a shell from a field gun—by demanding 


. a series of decisions about the progress of a movement presents 
great problems to the older person. Recent research suggests 


in fact that older people will often spend much longer in prepar- 
ing to make responses if by doing this they can avoid having to 
guide them once they have started. This is probably why older 
. people seem at times to be so much more cautious than the young. 
I have not referred to the factor that is commonly thought 


a _ to be the most critical of all in the Peers of older people: 


Stumbling er cionts . ghee 

Reduced efficiency in receiving Signals, making” deci cisions 
remembering events for a short time, and guiding movements - 
would account for much that seems to happen to our performance 
as we become older. It would account, for example, for the — 
increased liability of older people to stumbling and tripping — 
accidents, for the comparative absence of older people from | 
complex jobs, and for the difficulties they experience in work the 
speed of which is outside their own control. : 

Most of us who work in this field of research. are aotvnncte E 
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strenuous cece work as we grow ‘older ‘But l it 
there are few jobs in industry as tough as a chan 
or strenuous enough to fit the physiologist’s descri 
work. This i is a chastening idea that we ought to face. 
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that a great deal can be done to offset the effects of aging. We 4 
can make a studied attempt to design the equipment that older 
people have to use, whether it is a machine in a factory, a flight 1 


of stairs, a sink unit in the home, or a filing system in the office. = 
In this way we can avoid overloading those parts of the nervous - 
system that are most prone to deteriorate as one gets older. The 


two things that stand out in this respect are the provision of — 


“a 
aids to short-term memory, and the abolition, wherever possible, — - 
of working speeds that are outside the older worker’s own control. 


We need, for example, to think much more about the way in which “a 


older people are employed on assembly lines. And as far as the i 
older executive is concerned, every honest one will tell you thar 
one of the things he values most in his secretary is her ability to 


jog his memory for him. Other measures are > being es Goes 
as research progresses. Es 


our population is over forty-five, it seems only common sense to 
take the effects of aging on skilled performance really seriously— ; 
-as seriously as the medical, the economic, and the a sores 


Since growing old is more or less inevitable; : since many of ie =a 
changes I have mentioned begin when we are still quite young— 
in some instances in our early thirties—and since about a third of 
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Go forth, young master, on the essential quest: = aS eee 
‘Thus once my tutelary voices said. 2 eee 
‘Through the ripe gorse-smells on the heath iJ went, eae * 
Dazed by the blue betrayal overhead. = pi tae ae 

To tempt bad currents on a halcyon sea fee tt 2 oo er eee oe 
Never was confident swimmer so misled => AT iiea/cneanee 

AsI into the doom of that foul prison, 427 2942 a 


The archetype of all my after-dread. 


Contrive a prison in ‘the sun-soaked jallage eon 

Appoint a warder, pious and a SI60l, oie ¢ ay : 
_ To countenance murder by 1 minute soon > Fs 
Heise) the prisonetag call it a school. ‘ 


Stay home, my mentor warns; bi 
= aalt among the heat 
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NCE again the London County Council’s triennial open- 

air exhibition of sculpture, in the old sub-tropical 

garden in Battersea Park, has given many artists an 

opportunity to exhibit their larger and more important 
pieces. A clearing beside the ornamental water provides the 
perfect setting for Picasso’s extraordinary bathers, a group of 
silhouettes of separate figures cut out in metal, most of them 
standing on the shore, but one actually in the water. At a first 
glance they might be 
taken for semaphores, 
but the longer they. are 
studied the more alive 
they become. They are 
very much in_ the 
artist’s latest manner, 
no longer fierce or tor- 
mented, but with a 
gaiety and abandon- 
ment which makes itself 
felt even though they 
could hardly be more 
stiff and geometric in 
design. 

Henry Moore’s 
*Glenkiln _ Cross’ is 
surprisingly unlike the 
run of his work, with 
hardly a trace of the 
familiar and immedi- 
ately recognizable styl- 
ization that he imposes 
on nearly all his figures. 
The cross itself has an 


curves, like an abstrac- 
tion derived from hu- 
man or animal forms, 
and it is mounted on 
a tapering pedestal of 
rather irregular shape, the surface of which is decorated with 


rough and primitive-looking carvings in light relief. The whole 


design is curiously loose and has an air of having been improvised, 
which certainly could not be said of most of Moore’s figures, 
subjected as they are to the most uniform and systematic rhythms. 

Two works by Epstein are included as a tribute to his memory, 
a mother and child in bronze and the huge ‘Ecce Homo’ in 
stone (reproduced on page 932). This figure is certainly the most 
impressive, because the most powerful, of all Epstein’s carvings. 
Almost always his specific gift for modelling deserted him when 
he used a chisel instead of his fingers, and here there is certainly 
none of the tenderness of the bronze figure which stands near it. 
But like the Easter Island statues this colossus dominates the 
scene from afar, and however rude its execution it is certainly 
conceived on a heroic scale. 

It cannot be said that Eric Kennington’s talent was naturally 
suited to sculpture but his stone figure, “ Mercy’, is surprisingly 


_ successful, very simple and clear-cut in design, but neither rigid 


nor empty of feeling. 

It is interesting to see which of these works and what type of 
sculpture looks well in a garden. Wirework.does not do at all, 
while on the other hand a frigidly academic work like Sir Charles 
Wheeler’s group, ‘Man and Woman’, merely serves to remind 
us that these are municipal grounds. Affectation, as in Maurice 


Lambert’s ‘Figure with Cloak’, is po aed exposed, but 


weer things in the science-fiction style, like Lynn Chadwick’s 
‘Black Beast’ or Paolozzi’s robot figure, ‘Mekanik Zero’, seem 


*The Crucifixion ’, by Giovanni di Paolo: one of the paintings and drawings from Christ 
Church, Oxford, being shown at the Matthiesen Gallery, 142 New Bond Street, W.1 


: 


less queer and more easily acceptable than indoors. Among the 
abstractions Arp’s ‘Berger des Nuages’ fits most easily and 
naturally into its surroundings. 

Kokoschka is a familiar name and most people have heard of 
the ‘secession’ movement in Vienna, but many of the artists 
whose work is represented in the Arts Council’s exhibition of 
Austrian painting and sculpture from 1900 to 1960 will be little 
known in this country. Several international styles of this century, 
Art Nouveau or 
Jugendstil, expression- 
ism, trompe-l’cil sur- 
realism, and action 
painting, make their 
appearance in the ex- 
hibition, but apart from 
-Kokoschka himself it 
cannot be said that any 
very individual talent 
stands out and _ the 
general effect, it must 
be admitted, is not ex- 
hilarating. 

Londoners will find 
very welcome an oppor- 
tunity to see at the 
Matthiesen Gallery a 
selection from the won- 
derful collection of 
paintings and drawings 
at Christ Church. There 
are only nine paintings 
but they include two 
exquisite Sienese primi- 
tives, a Crucifixion by 
Giovanni di Paolo and 
a small triptych of the 
school of Duccio, both 
of which appear to have 
been recently cleaned 
and greatly improved, as well as the well-known Virgin and 
Child from the studio of Piero della Francesca, a work which 
remains extremely beautiful in spite of the clumsy stoppings of 
lost paint put on in the past. Many of the drawings are also well 
known and of the highest quality, as, for example, the Claudes, 
the Leonardos, the Verrocchio head of a woman, the Rembrandt 
nude and those by Rubens. In the valuable catalogue an oppor- 
tunity has been taken to use the results of modern research. 

A collection of old master drawings also makes a pleasant 
exhibition at Colnaghi’s. A fairly early study of four heads by 
Rembrandt is the outstanding exhibit but there is also a delicate 
miniature, which is very near to Mantegna in style, and an 
extremely sensitive landscape by Girtin. A vigorous portrait of an 
old man by Zuccarelli comes as a surprise, and there are many 
agreeable landscape drawings by seventeenth-century Dutch artists. 

Though it has been exhibited in Paris, Derain’s sculpture is 
not well known here and a selection of his small bronzes, together 
with some water-colours, makes an interesting exhibition at the 
Adams Gallery. Negro art is obviously the inspiration of some 
of the best pieces but there are also spirited essays in the style of 
ancient Etruscan, Cretan, or other sculpture, and it is remarkable 
how little direct imitation seems to have checked the artist’s 
vitality. The water-colours, such as the charming drawing of a 
poodle, show another aspect of Derain’s talent, his lively and 
fanciful taste, and as a curiosity there is a drawing based on one 
of Thomas Toft’s signed and dated pots in which Derain got the 
date wrong by a century. 
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sion of tie United both of B.B.C. 
nes on V.H.F. ‘Under the 


rst stage of te scheme! 
of July 9, 1959, fourteen 


sted will be age for s service ie year. cee 


ions and Wi ill Pride improved service Beis a fatttie: 400,000 
ople who have difficulty in getting good reception, The new 


of V.H.F. reception of the Home, Light, and Third Programmes 
and of Network Three, and will give improved V.H.F, reception 
te, ) almost : a further 800, 000 people. 

The power of these satellite stations has to be restricted to 


= be avoid interfering with the service given by the existing stations 
S using the same channels. This cannot be avoided, particularly in 
television for which there are only five channels, all in Band I, 
available to the B.B.C. Some of the stations will serve only 
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; and ten stations for V.H.F. ‘sound are being 


sound stations will bring about 350,000 more people within range. 


ted iaual towns, but others will have rather wider coverage: 
for instance, the television station at Caernarvon will serve the 
whole of Anglesey and the northern part of Caernarvonshire; 
and the combined television and sound station at Forfar and the 


sound stations in East Lincolnshire, south-west Scotland, the 


Pembroke-Milford Haven area and Enniskillen are also planned 
to improve reception over considerable areas. 

The combined sound and television stations in Shetland, Lewis, 
Pitlochry-Aberfeldy, Grantown-on-Spey, and Skye are planned 
to expand the coverage of the sound and television services in 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 

The television station at Hastings will be of a new and simpli- 
fied type, to be introduced as an experiment in the hope that it 
will be found suitable for use at a later stage in a number of 
other towns where reception is at present impossible or unsatis- 
factory. Like most of the satellite stations it will be a ‘ translator ’, 
that is it will receive the programme by direct reception from 

another station and relay it on a different channel for local viewers. 
Despite its distance from the parent station at the Crystal Palace 
it is hoped that the translator will be able to receive pictures at a 
satisfactory technical standard for relaying to the local audience. 
As it will necessarily be of very low power, its range cannot be 
accurately predicted, but it should give many thousands of people 
in Hastings an improved standard of reception. Tentative plans 
are being considered for a considerable number of stations of this 
type to be built in other parts of the country. 
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PIECE CALLED ‘X’ | 
By PODALIRIUS 
A small hen’s or a large pigeon’s? In consultation over 
some simple bruise or cyst, the greatest surgeon will often 


thus debate its size with his houseman. Even a bruise has 
sometimes to be recorded and doctors have as often liked 


the homely descriptive term as the inhuman neologism. ~ 


What Classical polysyllables could better describe a frozen 
shoulder, for instance, than the plain English adjective? 

The patient’s tongue is of all his internal items the 
one most often inspected by the doctor; and when it is, 


-his own need never search far for the mot juste. Medi- 


cally, tongues can among much else be described as beet, 
hairy, geographical, raw-beef, and raspberry—as in 
scarlet fever. Fruits indeed have often been inspected and 
found good by doctors in search of analogy. One can, for 
example, have in one’s joints what the doctors call melon 
seed bodies; and a strawberry gall bladder is one cause 
of chronic indigestion, and of delight to medical artists. 

Most of us have heard of a hobnail liver, due perhaps 
to gin; and some have heard of the horse-shoe kidney, 
due to genes. The hammer toe is common knowledge— 
almost, among women, common property—and most 
parents are acquainted with the simple greenstick fracture 
of children. If laymen do not know exactly what a whip- 


Jash fracture or a poker back may be, they could hazard © 
a guess; while rickety rosary was the obvious term for 


what doctors often saw on children’s chests before the 
virtues of sunshine and vitamin D became known. And 


who in an emergency could not distinguish between the 


surgeon’s lion-toothed and his mosquito forceps? 


There is a moral, as well perhaps as amusement, in ~ 


this catalogue. Some people still think a doctor can 
diagnose with one penetrating glance. But, despite their 
training and experience, doctors are all as human as their 
patients. Over the centuries, seeking how best to record 


_ an observation for colleagues and for students yet to come, 


they have turned to the most homely of words. Those 


they found, still used in medicine today, carry an ordinary 


human meaning, not an esoteric one; and their origin and 
survival are reminders that the doctor, even with the most 
modern techniques, relies ultimately on the same five 
senses and the same vocabulary as do business, for other 
men. What is the greatest achievement of modern medi- 
cine?—X-rays? ‘X’ meant ‘unknown’—to doctors as 
well as patients. 3 

* * ea 


We wonder, Podalirius, what homely phrase from his 


vernacular vocabulary our doctor would choose to describe 


some modern diets? Perhaps “ Four oblong meals a day”. 


Of course these may not be his very words, but in essence 
he’d be absolutely right—because food today often lacks 
nutrients vital to our well-being. Fortunately, however, this 


common deficiency is often easily corrected. How? with 


Bemax. Doctors repeatedly recommend Bemax because it 
is stabilized wheat germ—the richest natural vitamin- 
protein-mineral supplement known to man. Try improving 
your diet by sprinkling a little Bemax on your food each 
day. You can get it from chemists. ; 

THE PROSINGS OF PODALIRIUS. A third and 
also fourth series of selected Podalirius articles are now 
available in booklet form. Write to the address below 
for your free copies. : - 


Issued in the interests of the nation’s health by 
Vitamins Limited, Upper Mall, London, W.6 
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Publicity and Public Affairs 

Sir,—Mr. Melvin J. Lasky (THE LISTENER, May 19) presents 
the facts about McCarthyism very fairly, but he glosses over the 
most important inference from them. The incredible thing was 
not that a single Senator told preposterous lies, but that the 
President, the Secretary of State, and Congress were all too craven 
to express their true opinions of him. Denunciations by McCarthy 
held the headlines only because there was no denunciation of 
McCarthy. 
; To insist that the press should be more than ‘ the mere mindless 
, mirror of the times’ is admirable. But to make it the main lesson 
of McCarthyism shows a lack of proportion. If the fire brigade 
runs away from a fire, one does not expect the court of inquiry to 
concentrate on why the neighbours failed to turn out with their 
pails.—Yours, etc., 


London, N.1 STANLEY ALDERSON 


Tanganyika: a People Full of Hope 
Sir,—I did not manage to hear Miss Kathleen Stahl when she 
spoke on Tanganyika in the Third Programme, and was very 
interested to read what she said in THE LISTENER of May 19. 
It is a pity that she got something of the wrong emphasis and 
‘was somewhat astray in her facts in the second last paragraph. 
On the factual point, the statement that not a single African 
from Tanganyika is reading an honours course in this country is 
incorrect. To my knowledge there are two, both aiming at the 
degree of Master of Science, one at Aberdeen and the other at 
University College, Dublin. There are also a dozen with first 
degrees who are now at universities here on post-graduate study, 
and a dozen more doing ordinary degree courses. 
Miss Stahl said in the same paragraph that one obstacle (to- 
wards filling more senior posts in the Civil Service) was the 
“shortage of scholarships to enable the best Tanganyika students 
to go on to full honours courses elsewhere’. It is not the shortage 
of scholarships that is the obstacle but the shortage of qualified 
candidates. This is because of the retarded progress in the field of 
education, retarded for well-known historical reasons—the first 
world war, the economic slump of the early ’thirties, and then the 
uncertainty of tenure merging into the second world war. In fact, 
scholarship awards have been rising steeply during the last four 
years, and they now stand at about 20 per cent. of the Tanganyika 
student population here of well over 500. This figure is of course 
the non-racial Tanganyikan one: so far as Africans are concerned 
the scholarship rate is almost 100 per cent.—Yours, etc., 
London, W.1 Se Beer GILL. 
Director, The Tanganyika and Zanzibar Students Office 


Barrie, the Sexless Sentimentalist 
Sir,—I think I am largely in agreement with Mr. Daiches 
about Barrie (THE LISTENER, May 12), so that the questions 
that occur to me are not by way of controversy so much as making 
; suggestions for further consideration. 
a Was there no charm in Barrie? No poetry? No understanding 
‘ of the stranger, less obvious, areas of the human heart? 
Indeed, since Mr. Daiches brings home to us Barrie’s very 
g odd and unhappy view of human relationships, isn’t it all the 
pe: more remarkable that Barrie should have had such an extra- 
ordinary success with the vast public of ordinary normal persons? 
Isn’t there something that demands explanation here?—some- 
‘thing much more teasing and dies than Mr. Daiches’s rather 
obvious ‘ line ’? 
___ And hasn’t, this got something to do with Barrie’s difference, 
i his originality, ‘his creativeness? 
_-_I fear that Mr. Daiches’s rather strait-laced, moralizing line, 
— | creative writers, would make them too monochrome 
y should they be? Barrie was at least not dull, nor 
poring. “Why should his view of human relationships, in a work 
of art, , be subjected to conventional moral standards? I rather 
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think that in judging Barrie, Mr, Daiches may be confusing 
aesthetics with morals, subjecting works of art to a rather obvious 
moralism. 

And may not the creativeness in Barrie be referred to his 
unhappy difference, without which he would not have added a 
small territory of his own, with its own character and idiosyncrasy, 
to literature? Are not understanding and appreciation of this 
more appropriate than the too easy disapprobation of dons? 
Yours, etc., 

A. L. Rowse 


Sir—I am afraid that I have done Barrie and Jamie an 
injustice and legitimately angered Miss Cameron in saying that 
Christy was Jamie’s and not Janet’s sister. The reason for this 
error was not ill-tempered haste in reading but (perhaps less 
excusable) a mis-transcribing of the notes I had made summariz- 
ing the recurring situations in the early stories, 

But the error does not affect any of my arguments in the 
slightest. If one goes through Sentimental Tommy and Tommy 
and Grizel carefully one cannot help being struck by those scenes 
stressing the emotional claims made on Tommy by his sister 
Elspeth and by the strange love triangle constituted by Tommy, 
Elspeth, and Grizel, nor can one fail to notice the occasions 
when the jealous and loving Elspeth has to be soothed by Tommy 
even to the point of her falling asleep in his arms. The relation 
between another brother and sister pair, Jamie and Leeby in 
A Window in Thrums, presents a similar pattern. 

Of course I was not accusing Barrie of ‘ romanticizing incest ’. 
My whole point was that this love was sexless, and that this was 
the only kind of love that Barrie could bring himself to treat, 
to the extent that he subsumed in it all other kinds of love. I 
should add that I did not expect to find this when I began to 
read through Barrie in preparation for my talk, but it was borne 
in upon me with increasing force as I read. 

I don’t think one’s critical view of Barrie has anything to do 
with his being or not being Anglophile. The real point is surely 
that he shirked or distorted every mature human relationship 
with which he had occasion to deal, and that no responsible critic 
with any concern for standards can accept the valuation of his 
work that was once current. It is not the fact that Barrie’s work 
has been embarrassing for me to read that matters, but those 
elements in his work that produce that kind of embarrassment in 
so many readers. Miss Cameron writes as though I had a personal 
spite against the man. I can assure her that my concern was and 
is solely with the literary quality of what he wrote.—Yours, etc., 

Hardwick Davip DaIcHES 


Oxford 


Rights and Privileges 

Sir,—Professor Emmet complains that substituting ‘ privileges” 
for ‘ rights’ ‘would be to take away the possibility of pleading 
that there are some powers and liberties which everybody should 
be able to enjoy’. In saying ‘should’ she has in effect conceded 
my point. 

If, for instance, we believe that all the adult inhabitants of 
Rhodesia should have a vote, and try to press for it by saying it is 
their ‘ right’, the only reply possible for those who oppose the 
idea is a flat and inflammatory denial, based on the assumption 
that not all these electors are capable of carrying out the duties 
involved, By adopting the more flexible language of privilege, with 
its concomitant of responsibility (and this is already implicit in 
the present limited electoral roll), we leave ourselves room to 
manoeuvre towards gradual development. This answers Professor 
Emmet’s final question, when she asks what ‘ privileged? would 
mean ‘ if everyone were to be in this state ’, If my military analogy 
is valid, where all unconvicted soldiers get their ‘ privilege leave ’ 
provided there is no national emergency, it would mean, Sir, 
surely, that everyone was capable of exercising their responsi- 
bilities —Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.1 CHRISTOPHER MARTIN 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


May 18—24 


Wednesday, May 18 


At a press conference before his departure 
from Paris Mr. Khrushchev says he will 
sign a separate peace treaty with East 
Germany ‘when the time is ripe’ 

Russia calls for a meeting of the U.N. 
Security Council to consider ‘ aggressive 
acts’ by the United States Air Force 


Thursday, May 19 
The Prime Minister returns from Paris 


Mr. Khrushchev begins talks with East 
German leaders in East Berlin 


Minister of Housing rejects plan for devel- 
oping Monico site in Piccadilly Circus 
The British Medical Association accepts the 
increases in salary offered for doctors by 

the Government 


Friday, May 20 


The Prime Minister makes a statement in 
the Commons about the breakdown of 
the ‘ summit’ conference 

President Eisenhower arrives back in Wash- 
ington from Paris 


The Building Societies Association ‘an- 
nounce an incréase in mortgage rates from 
54 per cent. to 6 per cent. 


Saturday. May 21 


Turkish military cadets demonstrate against 
the Government in Ankara 


More than 100 people are reported killed by 
an earthquake in Chile 


The United States women’s golf team re- 
gains the Curtis Cup after beating 
Britain, 63-23 


Sunday, May 22 


Restrictions under martial law in Ankara 
are tightened 

Six people, including the British driver, 
Chris Threlfall, are killed by the collapse 
of a crowded footbridge during a motor 
race at Aix-les-Bains, France 


Further earth tremors in Chile raise death 
roll. to more than 500 


Monday, May 23 


U.N. Security Council meets to consider 
Soviet complaint about the recent intelli- 
gence flight by an American aircraft 


Mr. Ben-Gurion, Prime Minister of Israel, 
announces arrest of Adolf Eichmann, said 
to have been in charge of extermination 
of Jews during the war 


Tuesday, May 24 


1,000 people reported dead and over 150,000 
homeless in Japan following a series of 
huge tidal waves, set off by the earthquake 
in Chile 

The United States puts into orbit a satellite 
designed to give early warning of a missile 
attack 


Mr. Gaitskell’s defence policy is given 
general approval by the Parliamentary 
Labour Party and endorsed by the 
General and Municipal Workers Union 


THE LISTENER MAY 26 1960 


After the failure of the ‘ summit 
Mr. Macmillan speaking at Orly ai 
on May 19. On the left are Mi 
Secretary, and Lord Gladwyn, B 

Left: President Eisenhower bo: 


‘Ecce Homo’ by the late Sir Jacob Epstein 

which is included in a new exhibition of |The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh walking in procession fre 

sculpture in Battersea Park, London. See» the British Empire in St. Paul’s Cathedral after its dedication on 
page 927 the robes of the Order 
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Mr. Khrushchev photographed at a mass meeting in East Berlin on May 20. In his 
speech he said that the signing of a separate peace treaty with East Germany would be 
deferred until after another ‘summit’ meeting had taken place in six or eight months’ 
7 time. With him, left to right, are Marshal Malinovsky, the Russian Defence Minister, 
Herr Otto Grotewohl, Prime Minister of East Germany, and Herr Walter Ulbricht, 
leader of the East German Communist Party 


ris: above, 
for London 
he Foreign 
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A phoenix at Westminster: the bronze bird, designed and 

made by Michael Murray, surmounts the rebuilt Great 

School which was destroyed in the war. The school cele- 
brates its fourth centenary on June 1 


The hovercraft passing the Houses of Parliament during a demonstration last week: the 
craft made ten runs between Lambeth and Westminster Bridge, a foot above water, at 
nearly sixty miles an hour 


Left: a rare bird at the London Zoo, a Rufous fishing owl from West Africa. With it 
is a little Spix Scops owl which is sixteen years old 
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STANLEY UNWIN 
The Truth 
About 


‘Publisher. 


‘Full of life and variety, 
stimulating and immensely 
readable.’ — The Times 


_ ‘One of the most readable 


books that has come my way.’ 
—VERA BRITTAIN in John 


RAYNER UNWIN 


The Defeat 
of John Hawkins 


‘A rattling good story.’— 
HAROLD NICOLSON 
‘A true adventure story that 
is as exciting as it is improb- 
able.’-J. H. PLUMB 

™ Illustrated. 25s. 


DUDLEY SOMMER 


Haldane of Cloan 


‘Excellent biography .. . 

provides us not only with 

a balanced history of the 

period, but with a wise cau- 

tionary tale.’— 

HAROLD NICOLSON 
Illustrated. 42s. 


-PIUS II 


Memoirs of a 
Renaissance Pope 


“The most profanely literary 
of Pontiffs and the last of the 
would-be crusaders.’—HENRY 
JAMES 30s. 


ROGER LLOYD 
Letters from the 
Early Church 


‘As it is here depicted the 
early Church lives again... 
It is a lovely and deeply re- 
ligious book.’—BISHOP WAND 

13s. 6d. 


E. L. ALLEN 


Christianity 
Among the 
Religions 


Shows how Christianity and 
the other great Religions 
might benefit by an inter- 
caer, of ideas, 18s. 


O’London’s Iilustrated. 25s. 


| The Wa House 


and, 


taste and clarity . 


sounds like a threat. . . 


MARJORIE LEE ie 


‘A first novel by an American of genius ats 


_ The subtle relationship between the two 

women, with its Lesbian undertones, is 
described with a skill worthy of Colette; 

a fundamentally 


as with Colette, 
morbid situation is handled with perfect 


and sparkling and “fresh, . It is one of 


‘those rare novels that add to one’s know- 


ledge of human nature.’ JOHN DAVENPORT, 
The Observer. ‘ Extremely well done.’ The 
Times. 12/6 


Wake ips Stupid 


MARK HARRIS 


Are you ever tempted to read other people’s 
letters? If so, here’s an orgy, with no guilt 
and far more entertainment than real letters 
ever provide: the correspondence of an 
enchanting professor created by a brilliant 
novelist. May 30. 15/- 


The Backward Sex 


- TIAN CROSS 


Recommended by The Book Society. 

“It would be dreary to say that he shows 
himself a writer to be reckoned with; it 
. Far better to say 
that you should read this novel and remem- 
ber its author.” PENELOPE MORTIMER, The 
Bookman. Coming in Fune. 12/6 


Confessions of an 


Art Addict - 
PEGGY GUGGENHEIM. 


Mrs. Guggenheim has collected the work of 
almost every avant garde artist of import- 
ance. She loves these works as instinctively 
as other women love clothes. She writes 
about it with a direct simplicity both capti- 


vating and disconcerting. A book for auto- - 


biography addicts as. well as art addicts, 
Rowse * in Fuly. 


The Run pets 
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Katharine Stewart _ 
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“4 first-rate critical study, schol- 
arly, independent and compre- 
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on Burns and his critics, the = 
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for which we have waited so 
long.” The Scotsman pee 
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the poet will neglect at their 
perils «28 really. great book about — 
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Reviewed by WILLIAM PLOMER 


HERE are to be six volumes of these letters. Besides 
those written by Swinburne, some on matters of business, 
they include many addressed to him by various persons. 
The letters abound in literary and biographical detail, 
sometimes of great interest—for example, Rossetti’s letter to 
Swinburne about the exhumation of his poems from his wife’s 
coffin. They have been edited with characteristic and admirable 
American thoroughness; there are even foot-notes giving the 
sources of the tritest quotations from Shakespeare and the Bible. 

In an apologia prefixed to the first volume, the editor, recog- 
nizing that Swinburne has long been out of fashion, defines him 

‘ as the most unappreciated of ‘the great English poets ’; observes 
that, excepting Milton, Swinburne was ‘the most learned of all 
the major poets ’; and roundly declares him ‘ the greatest parodist 
who ever lived’. We are invited to regard him as a thinker with 
“much to say to the modern mind’, This seems enthusiastic. In 
his own lifetime Swinburne certainly had much to say to certain 
types of forward-looking mind, even if they did not listen, At the 
turn of the century there were moderately ‘ angry ’ young men and 
women who warmed to Swinburne’s exuberant and rhythmical 
defiance of Victorian fustiness, as an atheist and republican who 
was exultant.about sex. Today he seems especially interesting for 
the enterprise and sureness of his appreciation of other poets, This 
appears again and again in the letters and is well brought out by 
Professor Lang, who alludes particularly to Swinburne’s opinions 
of his contemporaries, to his pioneering of the Elizabethan revival, 
and to his directing of English attention to French literature. He 
has been called a poets’ poet; he can be called a poets’ critic—even 
by the modern mind, which may overlook his own virtues as a 
poet more easily than the danger he knew he ran of ‘ diffuseness 
and flaccidity ’ and what he called ‘a tendency to the dulcet and 
luscious form of verbosity ’. 

As a letter-writer Swinburne does not lack fire or learning, but 
he may be found to lack charm. He is at his best in his admira- 
tions, often far ahead of his time and naturally outsoaring its con- 
ventional or fashionable taste. As a young man he both admired 
and won the admiration of the aging Landor, of Hugo, of Baude- 
laire, of Mazzini, so that when he was attacked he could justifiably 
say that, having the approval of ‘ those from whom alone praise 
can give pleasure’, he could ‘ dispense. with the favour of jour- 
nalists *, Already in 1864 he-considered The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell ‘the greatest work of its century’; he recognized the 
genius of Whitman; he sprang to a public defence of Meredith. 
All this comes out in the letters, and there are utterances of un- 
common dignity—for instance: ‘I don’t want more praise and 
success than I deserve, more suffering and failure than I can 

- avoid; but I take what comes as well and as quietly as I can; and 
this seems to me a man’s real business and only duty’. In fact, 
the idea of Swinburne taking anything quietly is ungraspable: as 
Taine said, he systematically sought out an excess of sensation. 

Swinburne’s blasphemous and quaintly dated atheism, his doc- 
trinaire republicanism, and the laboured indecencies inseparable 


from his sexual fantasies of flagellation may cause much yawning © 


and skipping among readers of these letters, His editor notes that 

he was a keen masochist, alleged homosexual, and chronic alco- 

_ holic. So what? A poet’s weaknesses may be the price of his 
strength. Carlyle said Swinburne sat in a cesspool and added to it; 

the dyspeptic old crab of Chelsea did not understand that a poet’s 
___-roses need dung. Ryskin did. His letter to Swinburne in Septem- 
# ber 1866 is one of the most memorable in these first two volumes. 
__ He said there was assuredly something wrong with Swinburne, 
but that some of the greatest men of modern times had been what 
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A Retteade Blossom 


The Swinburne Letters. Vols. 1 and 2: 1854-1875 
Edited by Cecil Y. Lang. Oxford for Yale University Press. £4 4s. . 


were smooth outside 
and nasty within, the 
truth and majesty in 
the greatest made the 
plague visible while 
there was. purity with- 
in. Though a little 
awkwardly phrased— & pro 
the letter was written Swinburne, aged twenty-two: from an 
in ill-health—this was etching by William Bell 

surely a profound say- From ‘ The Swinburne Letters ” 
ing. ‘I should as soon think of finding fault with you’, he wrote, 
“as with a thundercloud or a nightshade blossom ’. 

These volumes are unlikely to lead to a Swinburne revival, but 
if the remaining four volumes are of anything like the variety and 
quality of the first two, the letters can be said to be of much more 
than Swinburnian or Victorian interest. In them can be found 
illuminations, of the kind that only a considerable poet can shed, 
of poets and poetry. 
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Khrushchey: The Road to Power. By George Paloczi- 
Horvath. Secker and Warburg. 30s. 

The Writer and the Commissar. A Background Book. 
By George Paloczi-Horvath. Bodley Head. 10s. 6d. 


“ NIKITA SERGEYEVICH KHRUSHCHEV’S family background, child- 
hood and early youth are all still in a state of flux’, so runs the 
opening sentence of Mr. Paloczi-Horvath’s lively and convincing 
study of the flamboyant Soviet leader. This is no empty paradox, 
because as everyone familiar with Soviet biographical materials 
knows, the early careers of political leaders are constantly re- 
written to correspond with the rise or fall of their fortunes, until 
they become unpersons, and their biographies are excised from 
all reference books. The author reprints in an appendix two 
versions of Mr. Malenkov’s biography in two successive editions of 
the same reference work, one published before his demotion in 
1955, the other immediately afterwards. In the first version Mr. 
Malenkov’s father is ‘an employee ’, in the second he is ‘a petty 
employee ’, in the first version Mr. Malenkov performed ‘ respon- 
sible ’ and ‘ leading ’ work in the Secretariat in the thirties, in the 
second he just worked there, and so forth. Mr. Paloczi-Horvath 
threads his way through difficulties of this kind with balanced 
judgment and with a minimum of guesswork. It will probably be 
some time before any kind of definitive study of this intriguing, if 
alarming, personality will become possible. Meanwhile, the present 
sketch is probably as good a one as a contemporary can produce. 
It offers no prophecy. On the burning question of the day—is 
Mr. Khrushchev realistic enough to forgo the dogma of world 
communist victory for the urgent claims of world peace?—it 
concludes: ‘His peasant’s common sense and pragmatism pull 
him towards present reality, while the occupational disease of 
dictators has the opposite tendency. . . . This chronicle can say 
no more ’. 

Mr. Paloczi-Horvath stresses mainly two formative influences 
which operated on Stalin’s successor. There is, first, the gruelling 
life of the devoted party apparatus man—the strain, the self- 
denial, the suppression both of human impulses and of one’s own 
character. The second influence is life in the shadow of Stalin— 
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THE FALL AND RISE OF 


Alfried KRUPP 


. by GORDON YOUNG 


In 1948, Alfried Krupp was jailed for twelve years by the 
Nuremburg War Crimes Tribunal and all his vast pro- 
perty confiscated. In 1960, twelve years after his sentence 
began, he is the most powerful industrialist in Europe and | 
a ruthless competitor for Britain. This book shows how he — 
has risen from the ashes. 23 


ILE DE F RANCE 
by DON STANFORD 


This colourful history of a ship whose name conjures up a 
glittering world of wealth and gaiety, is built up from first- 
hand accounts of former passengers and crew, vividly 
bringing to life her thirty-two years at sea, from the fabu- 
lous voyages of the Twenties and Thirties to her last 
voyage in 1958. 24 pages Illustrations. 25s. 
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by SIR PAUL DUKES, x.B.£. ‘ 
The greatest exponent of the philosophy ata Eolatioe of 


_ Yoga for the western world explains how Hatha Yoga can 


be used to train young people in health of body and mind 
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to the 
i. _ widely different stages of growth and of the danger that will arise 


tasks ‘of iia sie oe beastliness. No doubt much of the 


: ‘ebullience of the present Khrushchev, and the signs of humanity, 


are reactions against these influences and early repressions. I 
should be inclined to add a third, in illustration of which I should 
cite the scene at the end of the third act of The Cherry Orchard 


‘when the peasant magnate Lopakhin announces that it is he who 


has bought the estate. Through sheer material power Mr. 
Khrushchev, like Lopakhin, has emerged as an equal among the 


_ leaders of the older world Powers. Perhaps, like Lopakhin, he is 


disturbed by the sense that there is something which power alone 
cannot give. 

A good part of the study deals with recent events and discusses, 
always sensibly and convincingly, and with a good background of 
fact, such questions as Mr, Khrushchey’s position in the state 
today and his relations with China. There is one matter on which 
I find myself in disagreement with the author and unconvinced by 
the evidence which he adduces. I do not think, as suggested in this 
book, that Mr. Khrushchev was reluctant to expose Stalin in 
1956, and was only forced to do so by others, including Mr. 
Malenkov and Mr. Mikoyan. The power game in the Soviet 
Union is played according to rules which are by now as well 
established as the Queensberry Rules. No doubt Mr, Malenkov 
was anxious to ‘ destalinize’, just as much as in his search for 
popularity he advocated a better standard of living at home and 
peace abroad. So long as he was Mr. Khrushchev’s political rival 
he was attacked for each of those policies. But once defeated and 
out of harm’s way, as he was in 1956, Mr. Khrushchev could 
adopt his policies, implement them with a zest of his own, and 
what is more, blame Mr. Malenkoy in retrospect for having re- 
sisted them. The manner of the toppling of Stalin—even if there 
have been some second thoughts about it—bears all the marks of 
Mr. Khrushchev’s style. 

As a writer, Mr. Paloczi-Horvath has had bitter personal ex- 
perience of the commissar, and his recent autobiography gave a 
moving account of that experience in Hungary. The Writer and 


_ the Commissar is, however, not a personal but a factual account 


of the creative writer in the Soviet Union, eastern Europe, East 
Germany, and China, written without bitterness and with much 
insight. In his last chapter the author concludes that in his struggle 
against the communist dictator, the writer is in effect struggling 
for the humanity of man against a basically inhuman view of 
mankind which the party stands for. 

LEONARD SCHAPIRO 


Economic Growth 


The Stages of Economic Growth. By W. W. Rostow. 
Cambridge. Cloth, 21s.; paper-back, 12s. 6d. 
Public Finance. By A. R. Prest. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £2 5s. 


THE FIRST OF THESE books was derived from a set sf lectures 
delivered last year at Cambridge, where Professor Rostow was on 
sabbatical leave from Massachusetts. It endeavours to do three 


things and does them superbly. First, it gives an account of econo- 
_ mic growth interpreted in terms of actual societies and distinguish- 


ing five basic stages of evolution from the traditional agricultural 


- economy to the full economic maturity of the age of high mass 


consumption. Secondly, it ‘debunks’ Marxism as neatly and 
effectively as this exercise has ever been performed. The sub-title 
of the book is appropriately ‘ A Non-Communist Manifesto ’. But 
while it exposes the fallacies of the original manifesto, it does 
not belittle present-day communism, the product, as Professor 


_ Rostow points out, of ‘ an un-Marxian insight by Lenin that power 


could under certain circumstances be seized and held by a pur- 
a aay minority prepared to use a secret police ’. Thirdly, it points 
challenge set by the coexistence in the world today of 


the countries in the early transitional stages are not adequately 
ped 4 the economically mature societies to voyage as rapidly 


as ‘possible through the other stages, This book is basically as 


optimistic as the Communist Manifesto was pessimistic. It is a 


- book that will be put on ane communist index; it is one that 


should be read by every intelligent free man. 

Mr. Prest’s book applies exclusively to countries like Britain, 
America and Canada which have reached the highest current 
stages of development. One of his points about Britain is to 
consider how far the principles of equitable direct taxation have 
been contravened by the absence of taxation on capital gains. 
Mr. Prest’s view is that such gains should be subject to surtax 
only. This is in the main based on the contention that as far as 
such gains arise from retained earnings of companies they have 
already suffered income tax at the standard rate and that they are 
therefore avoiding surtax rather than income tax. Here is a book 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer would be well advised to 
read before he implements his threat to retire from public life, 

PAUL BAREAU 


Bizarre Evangelist 


The Life and Opinions of Thomas Ernest Hulme 
By A. R. Jones. Gollanez. 25s. 


‘THE FUNDAMENTAL ERROR (of the Romantic) is that of placing 
Perfection in Humanity, thus giving rise to that bastard thing 
called personality and all the bunkum that springs from it ’. These 
words may give some indication both of Hulme the man, and his 
method of expressing his ideas. Writing about Hulme is nearly 
as fruitless as giving an account to a new generation of the 
performances of a dead actor. There is no doubt that Hulme 
impressed his contemporaries violently, though in none of the 
biographical material, old and new, is there much evidence that 
people liked him. He seems to have been original in conversation, 
racy, witty, overbearing, stimulating, discursive, and revoltingly 
insensitive in his attitude towards sex. 

At the core of Hulme’s philosophy was a mystical belief in 
Original Sin. ‘ Man is an extraordinarily fixed and limited animal 
whose nature is absolutely constant. It is only by tradition and 
organization that anything decent can be got out of him’. In his 
pocket he carried (and used) a brass knuckleduster specially carved 
for him by Gaudier-Breszka. It is only by accepting fantastic 
paradoxes such as these that one can begin to understand Hulme. 
This is the man whom Mr. Eliot in 1924 offered as ‘ the fore- 
runner of a new attitude of mind which should be the twentieth- 
century mind, if the twentieth century is to have a mind of its 
own’. He also offered Hulme as the author of ‘ two or three of 
the most beautiful short poems in the language’. These judg- 
ments seem as bizarre as obviously Hulme himself was. Hulme’s 
theories about poetry promulgated as early as 1908 certainly 
appealed to Pound enough for him later to claim them as his own, 
but did the Imagists produce a single poet worth reading, once 
the novelty had worn off? Did Hulme really influence Pound and 
so, indirectly, Eliot? 

In dealing with Hulme, the ur-angry-young-man, it is best to 
start with the premise that he was not a philosopher, nor an 
aesthete, nor a poet. In every sphere he was an evangelist and 
reformer of a fanatical temperament. Once one has realized the 
limitations of such a personality and all the bunkum which sprang 
from it, it is Possible really to enjoy what he had to say. ‘ Poetry 
for example is for the amusement of bankers and other sedentary 
arm-chair people in after-dinner moods. No other ’. 

Mr. Jones’s book does not exactly supersede Michael Roberts’s 
study, but it is an admirable corrective. Roberts believed in 
Hulme. He was a Christian and had convinced himself that 
Hulme’s view of Original Sin and the authority of religion 
(‘ religion’, wrote Hulme, ‘is parallel to appetite, the instinct of 
sex, and all the other fixed qualities *) ipso facto pointed to Hulme 
being a Christian. Nowhere in his work is Jesus or his teaching 
mentioned, Birth, copulation, and death—that’s all. In between, 
material progress is possible by means of improving machinery, 
and man is kept decent by an authoritarian reactionary govern- 
ment based on religion. (How administered ?) 
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- upon Hulme’s ideas, his chapter on the influence of Bergson, or 
eed s Poetic Theory are unfortunately lucid for Hulme’s repu- 
tation, He is perhaps over-generous to Hulme’s professed belief — 
in militarism and his attitude to the 1914 war in which he was 
killed, However, that is really a matter of opinion, The criticism 
_ which can be levelled at this book is that the admixture of 


- Catalogue of the Tiepolo Drawings in the Victoria and Albert Mice. By Georg ce nies HLM. o £3 3s. 7 


UNTIL THE LAST FEW weeks only specialists have abet aware that 
the largest single collection of Tiepolo’s pen and ink drawings in 
the world belongs to the Victoria and Albert Museum. For nearly 
eighty years they have remained somewhat inaccessible in the two 


albums in which they were originally acquired. Now, in celebra- 


tion of the publication 
of this catalogue of the 
collection, an exhibition 
‘of Tiepolo’s graphic 
work has been put on 
display at the museum, 
where a large number 
of these beautiful draw- 
ings can be seen by the 
general public for the. 
first time. 
They are well worth 
a visit. Beautiful things 
in themselves, they give 
an almost ideal cross- 
section of the artist’s 
_work as a draughtsman 
for, as Mr. Knox 
shows, they cover 
almost every phase of 
his work from his be- 
ginnings as a painter 
down to 1762 when he 
quitted Venice for ever 
to decorate the Royal 
_ Palace at Madrid. That 
so many drawings by 
a single master of the stature of Tiepolo should be in one museum 


‘Rinaldo and Armida’”: 


is impressive enough, but Mr. Knox’s researches, particularly — 


into their history, add enormously to their interest. Almost any 
one of these delicate sheets of paper would fetch several 


hundreds of pounds in the sale-room today, but all three 
hundred of them were purchased in 1885 for £11, an average 
price of 8d. each. Yet this is only a prelude to their: story. . 


Just two months before the museum acquired them, Parsons (the 
_ dealer from whom the two albums came), had purchased no fewer 
than nine similar albums at Christie’s comprising, according to 
_ Mr. Knox’s calculations, more than a thousand drawings in all 


_-’ and representing (apart from a single group at Trieste) the greater 


part of the artist’s entire output in this his favourite medium. 
These cost on the average 24d. a drawing. 


x ae The entire cache of drawings came from Edward Cheyney, a 


Eaictotian Englishman long resident in Venice. He is an interesting 
figure on many counts (Ruskin called him ‘a kind of Beckford’), 
_ not least because of his great fondness for Venetian seventeenth- 
century art at a time when it was totally out of fashion. One of 
his albums can be traced directly back to Tiepolo himself, and 
the Victoria and Albert group provides evidence that the drawings 


___were gathered into albums in Tiepolo’s own studio, for the shading, 


_ in one instance, has been washed on to the drawing after it was 
: ~ pasted into the book. Mr. Knox very convincingly argues that 


__ Cheyney must, in fact, have acquired virtually all the drawings 


A Bargain’ in Venetian Drawings — Pace 


one of the drawings by Giovanni Battista Tiepolo reproduced in 
the Catalogue reviewed here . 


relating them to the artist’s known paintings he has bet to . 


anti-intellectualism of the Nazis k 
D. H. Lawrence’, Mr. Jones will not go as Er. 
fair to say that he does not see | _ Hulme that a 


it isn’t. In moments of gloom ‘ane left ne Had he ived 
would Hulme ea become the ur-Big Brother? “A 
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left behind in Tiepolo’s studio on hist depaners fort Sputte ret. 3 
But their earlier history, Mr. Knox suggests, may be even more & 
romantic than this. An intriguing story, overheard at a dinner ’ 
party in 1883, is told in the Goncourt fournal about Tiepolo’ soe oe 
wife, who was a sister of Frances “EEE the well-known painter a 
of Venetian views. She | 2a 

was, it seems, an in~ 

veterate gambler. After, 


her husband’s death she 
wagered all the sketches ~~ 
that he had left her on ¥ 
single tun ofacard 
and— inevitably — lost 
them. In its general 
outlines this story is = 
confirmed from other 
sources, Mr. Knox — 
tentatively suggests that 
‘Cheyney’s great assem-. 
blage of. Tiepolo’s 
drawings may once 
have formed all, or at 
any rate the greater | 
part, of that lost stake. — : 
The point turns to , 
some extent on the in- ‘a 
terpretation of the word — . 
esquisses used by 
Edmund de Goncourt. — > 
Usually this means‘oil- 
sketches ’, while dessins . 
means ‘ drawings’. But 
he was writing in Sictnch and his words are no evidence of the 
ipsissima verba spoken in Italian by the gambler a century earlier. 
In any case, is it not likely that ‘ sketches’ of both sorts may have 
remained in the Tiepolo studio? Cheyney owned no fewer than — 
eighteen oil-sketches from the Tiepolo studio as well as the draw- 
ings. His collection also included the only authenticated likeness = 
of that ‘ méchante femme’, as de Goncourt called Tiepolo’s wife, 
who appears in a family portrait-group which would surely have 
remained in his widow’s possession. Mr. Knox has overlooked 
these points, but they greatly strengthen his case. : 
The suggested history of these drawings is so fascinating that. 74g 
one would like to pursue it further. In fact, many hundreds of 


y. 
Cheyney’s letters lie unpublished and unknown in the muniment- 
room of an English country house. For the most. part they, do not a 
concern the arts, but it might be worth examining them for any — ~ 


clue which might throw further light on Mr. Knox’ ‘Ss tantalising wee 
hypothesis. ; ; C 

_ The rest of Mr. Knox’ s book is naturally not on the same highs 
romantic level as this. It contains, however, much of his “most 
valuable work, for by dividing the drawings into groups” and — 


establish their chronology and thus provide for the first tim tim ne 
satisfactory framework for the dating of Tiepolo’s vast OUP 
a draughtsman. ~ : 

_ This volume, the second in a series of elaborate c 


various 


both as an important contribution to scholarship and 


cations) an attractive piece of book-production. If one small com- 
plaint may be voiced it is that glossy paper was not selected for 
the reproductions as it was for those of the earlier volume. The 
* printing of these on the same paper as the text detracts somewhat 
4 from the miraculously luminous quality which is one of the out- 
3 standing virtues of Tiepolo’s drawings. 

F. J. B. WATSON 


) Te 
| Sealed Lips? 
The First World War. By Cyril Falls. Longmans. 42s. 


SincE LEOPOLD VON RANKE, the historian, decided that cold 
facts, after all, deserve a certain reverence, official histories (except 
under dictatorships) have not been falsified in the heroic fashion 
set by Livy, but merely slanted. Professor Cyril Falls slants pro- 
fessionally. That he served on the General Staff for most of the 
1914 war, and afterwards in the Military History Section of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, then became The Times military 
correspondent, and Chichele Professor of the History of War at 
Oxford, explains his view of war as an animated Kriegsspiel 
played between so-called ‘great captains’. He quotes no works 
written by such well-informed non-professionals as Alan More- 
head, or Leon Wolff, or even T. E. Lawrence; nor realist accounts 
of the actual fighting given by Barbusse, Sassoon, Remarque and 
others. But he does, on one occasion, concede that Passchendaele 
was ‘grim’! 

Generals are the stars, especially Entente generals: 

Foch and Haig emerge as the great captains of 1918: Foch 
because he held the Allies together, in every sense, by his person- 
ality and magnificent fund of will-power; Haig because of his 
refusal to admit defeat, his skill on the defensive—shown first 
at Ypres in 1914—and then by the way he accepted the main 
burden of the effort for victory. . . . Both were men of uncon- 
querable souls. 

Sometimes we are allowed to see that generals could make an 
occasional wrong move on the Kriegsspiel board, especially enemy 
generals: 

At a conference before the counter-offensive Ludendorff spoke 
of the importance of taking the high ground about Flesquiéres 
from the south-east, and with a stroke of a charcoal pencil on 
the map showed how this should be done. Von der Marwitz 
remarked: ‘I will take good note of that curve’. As a conse- 
quence, claims Rupprecht, the Second Army made its heaviest 

' thrust too far north. 

Singularly little mention is made of the Chiefs of Staff, on 
whose logistics and loyalty every Army Commander had, after all, 
to depend, . . . I am reminded how, shortly after the war, T. E. 
Lawrence handed me a slim volume of poems called Love-in-a- 
Mist. I read one, and raised my eyebrows inquiringly. “Oh, 
theyre no good, of course ’, Lawrence said hastily, ‘ but they did 
cost the lives of twenty or thirty thousand men. He was writing 
this stuff when he should have been securing the Fourth Army’s 
defences’. Which perhaps explains why Professor Falls insists 
that General Gough was not personally responsible for-the hole 
made in his line; and did not deserve supersession. The nearest 

‘that he gets to uncomfortable revelations is an admission that 
sea-dogs still grind their teeth to think how easily the German 
cruisers escaped from the Dogger Bank battle, after Beatty’s 
flagship had her signalling equipment shot to pieces and fell 
behind. But he withholds the inside story of how Beatty’s 
unnamed subordinate came to mess things up. Maybe he was 
another would-be poct? 

The relations between ‘Haig the unconquerable soul’ and 
— the ‘great national leader’ David Lloyd George (who privately 
called each other ‘butcher’ and ‘cur’ and were at daggers 
____ drawn), are nowhere touched upon; only a minor ‘ divergency of 
opinion’ is hinted at. Lack of space cannot be pleaded for this 
mission, when room is found for such trifles as: 

n August 6 Foch was created a Marshal of France. As will 
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(what is by no means always the case with Stationery Office publi- 
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did not receive the baton until the 24th, at his headquarters, the 

Chateau de Bombon. A vision of swift victory had flashed before 

his eye one day near the end f July. ‘What am I risking, after 

all? I asked myself. You can prepare for the worst and another 

year of fighting, but there is no crime in hoping for the best— 

decisive victory within a few months’. 
A full-page photograph of the event shows the Allied Commanders 
standing stiffly to attention (Haig’s riding boots are the most 
highly polished, and he alone is looking at the camera instead of 
keeping a respectful ‘ eyes front’). The cynicism of ‘ What am I 
risking after all?’ will not be lost on non-professional readers, 
particularly survivors of the war in question. ; 

Professor Falls gives the British casualties in the third battle 
of Ypres as 240,000 men, and estimates the German losses at the 
same figure; adding that Byng’s ‘finely conceived’ subsequent 
offensive, the battle of Cambrai, cost him a mere 45,000 men, 
and the Germans no less. Yet the official figures, published by 
the War Office in 1922, put British losses from July to December, 
1917, as 448,614; and the German as 270,710, Has Falls relied 
on Haig’s optimistic wartime hand-outs? He scorns any notion 
that the Entente leaders should have negotiated for peace in 1916, 
when invited by President Wilson and the Pope, and urged by 
Lord Lansdowne; and when the Emperor of Austria and the 
Kaiser were both ready to treat, The German High Command 
already knew that they could never win, short of breaking the 
traditional rules of naval warfare; but that they could bring 
near-ruin on the Entente before actual ruin overtook themselves. 
Their terms were not preposterous, and capable of being whitt'ed 
down; hitherto European wars had always ended in close bargain- 
ing between statesmen. 

Then who blocked the road to negotiation? Professor Falls 
blandly lays the blame for the disasters which followed at the 
door of “homo sapiens’. He knows well enough, of course, where 
the immediate responsibility lay; but his lips are sealed. 

ROBERT GRAVES 


France in Ferment 


The Fifth French Republic 
By Dorothy Pickles. Methuen. 15s. 


De Gaulle’s Republic. By Philip M. Williams and Martin 
Harrison. Longmans. 25s. 


France: The New Republic. By Raymond Aron. 
Introduction by D. W. Brogan. 
Atlantic Books: Stevens. 21s. 


NAPOLEON HELD THAT ONE hallmark of a good constitution is 
obscurity. By this test the Constitution of the Fifth Republic may 
be judged excellent. It has all the marks of urgency and hasty 
improvisation, gadgetry, and expediency. Most Frenchmen neither 
read nor understood it when they voted for it in September 1958, 
and few think about it now. Those who do, regard it (in Mrs. 
Pickles’s words) as ‘ either a temporary irritant, a minor or major 
lunacy, a Civil Servant’s happy hunting ground, a technocratic 


paradise, a Parliamentarian’s nightmare, a Republican face-saver, 


or a total irrelevancy’. All that really matters is that President 
De Gaule is at its head, old political alignments have been dis- 
located, and the Algerian ulcer remains, 

The three books about it which now appear simultaneously 
have, unfortunately, been made somewhat out of date by develop- 
ments this year. All were written before the Algerian rising of 
last January virtually put the Constitution into cold store till next 
April. M. Aron’s brilliant but brief discussion, now printed, took 
place in America as long ago as October 1958, Messrs. Williams 
and Harrison contrive to add a twelve-page ‘ Epilogue ’ recount- 
ing the events of January and February. The trouble is that these 
events were no mere ‘ Epilogue’, They gave a decisive twist to 
the whole development of the régime. M. Pinay and other poli- 
ticians were eliminated from power, leaving mainly ‘ technicians’ 
in charge. President De Gaulle used all his personal prestige to 


appear, he was somewhat busy during the next few weeks and ~ 
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x Life | 
in the Theatre 


TYRONE GUTHRIE’S 
Autobiography 


“Stimulating and delightful... 
full of the characteristic energy 
and brilliance of the author.”— 
SIR JOHN GIELGUD 

“The most exciting and stimu- 
lating person in the theatre 
today.””» —sIR ALEC GUINNESS 
“Informative, witty and un- 
pretentious . . . as fascinating 
and entertaining for the great 
public as it is for those of us 
who belong to the Theatre.” — 
NOEL COWARD 

“As important a book as 
Stanislavski’s My Life in Art.” 
—New York Times 

Book Society Recommend. 


Illustrated 25s 


Facial Justice 


L. P. HARTLEY 


“A philosophical novel of 
remarkable subtlety . . . the 
most urbane, the most delica- 
tely penetrating of novelists.” 
—STORM JAMESON 

(Sunday Times) 
“An exquisitely entertaining 
fantasy.””» — JOHN DAVENPORT 
(Observer) I5s 


Snake Man 


The Story of 
Cc. P. J. lonides 
by ALAN WYKES 


“A little masterpiece 

chapter after chapter of superb} 
narrative.” © 

(Guardian) 
Book Society Alternative Choice 
Illustrated 21s 


Captain 
Cousteau’s 
Underwater 
Treasury 


Edited by 
J. Y. COUSTEAU 
and JAMES DUGAN 


“A beautifully illustrated, fat, 
rich anthology.’— 

IAN FLEMING (Sunday Times) 
Illustrated 30s 


—HAMISH HAMILTON 
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ror PEACE 


HUGH SETON-WATSON’S survey of the struggle for 
power in the post-war world is reaping a harvest of impres- 
‘sive reviews: ‘a brave, brilliant book’, said Desmond 
Donelly, M. P.,in The Observer; ‘a notable work—one of 
the most thought-provoking books to appear in this 
country since the war’, sauress Anthony Hartley in The 
Spectator, 36s 


THE FIFTH FRENCH REPUBLIC 


‘DOROTHY PICKLES provides the first full description 
in English of the Constitution of the Fifth Republic, its work- 
ing and its controversial nature. 15s 


HOWARD FAST'S new nover 


THE WINSTON AFFAIR is set in Burma, and touches 
onan explosive subject: the expediency of justice in wartime. 


A court-martial story—an American officer is accused of 


murdering an English sergeant—it is both disturbing and 
genuinely thrilling. ‘The best plain novell have read for 
months’—Norman Shrapnel, Guardian 15s 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOKS# 


@ There’s an atmosphere 
-about your bookshop which 
1 find completely fascinating. | 
Foyles is a friendly place and 
the staff are so helpful. Above 
ably dteas such a bookish 
bookshop i) : 


—A Customer’s Letter 
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FOYLES TRAVEL BUREAU 
Railway tickets and reservations 
_ at station prices 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) % Open 9-6 (Mon., Wed., Thur. 9- Ah 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road - 
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PARTY 


This is the full inside story of 


30 May 


The first of the New Left Books © 


~FLOWERS 


' provides the definitive docu- 
mentation and a_ penetrating 


STALIN AND. THE if 
SOVIET COMMUNIST — 


Abdurakhman -Avtorkhanoy abr 


Stalin’s conversion of the Soviet 
Communist Party into an appa- 
ratus of personal dictatorship. tf 
Avtorkhanov was himself a party § 
functionary, and he vividly de-— 
scribes the way in which party 
Jeaders fruitlessly fought against 
the rise of Stalin. This unique — 
and dramatic account is set 
against the vivid background of 
a new and phir society. 


42s. 


OUT OF APATHY 3 
Edited by E. P. Thompson 


whose six contributors see 
apathy as the symptom of a 
general decay inside an indus- 
trial society over-ripe for social-— 
ism. The British people, assert 
the authors, can only break 
finally out of apathy by striving 
for a democratic socialist revo- 
lution—now = 
30 May 15s. 


THE HUNDRED 


Edited by 
Roderick MacFarquhar 


Rarely indeed can one learn the 
true feelings’ of people living 
under a Stalinist régime. For 
them to speak is too dangerous. 
Therefore, the sudden outburst 
of criticism of Maoist rule in 
1957, now known as the Hun- 
dred Flowers episode, is a 
unique source of information 
about the régime and the atti- 
tude of its subject towards it. 

Roderick MacFarquhar, aided by + 

an epilogue by G. F. Hudson, § 


analysis of a 


world-shaking 
episode, - 


42s. 


TAVISTOCK 
THE DIVIDED SELF 
R. D. Laing 


A study of the phenomenon of 
madness and of the process of 
going mad, deriving from the 
existentialist as well as the 
psycho-analytic tradition. 
20 May 25s. | 


COMMUNICATION OR | 
CONFLICT : ea 


Conferences: Their Nature, — 
Dynamics and Planning ; 


Edited by Mary Capes 


A volume deriving from the 
“proceedings of an international 
conference on conferences. A 
| § contribution towards the urgent 
| and formidable as of develop- 
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ing a_ level international 
understanding adequate to the 
needs of a contracting world. 
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break the insurrection, and in using it enhanced it. The subse- 
quent grant of long-term emergency powers made the system 
: even less parliamentary than it was meant to be. Last March, 
when the President refused to summon a special session of Parlia- 
ment though requested by a majority of the National Assembly, 
he formally repudiated one provision of the new Constitution. 
This recent sequence of events requires a reassessment of the 
whole position, both constitutional and political, As Professor 
Brogan remarks: ‘ American experience suggests that what is 
done in the first plastic months and years hardens into effective 
precedent’. Apart from this unavoidable shortcoming, all three 
books usefully describe the conditions that gave rise to the Fifth 
Republic, and discuss interestingly the structure and nature of the 
_ Constitution. Each prints an English version of the Constitution, 
that of Mrs. Pickles being, on the whole, the best. Messrs. 
Williams and Harrison give more detail (at times excessive detail) 
of political events, Mrs, Pickles gives a more succinct analysis 
of the constitutional and political scene. They are all substantially 
in agreement about the strengths and weaknesses of the present 
régime, as well as about the reasons for the collapse of the Fourth. 
‘Republic. 

The picture that emerges from all three studies is that of a 
people painfully and hesitatingly adjusting its political institu- 
tions and ways of thought to a new pattern, But that pattern is 
not yet clear, nor is it clearly a workable pattern. M. Aron com- 
pares the Fifth Republic to nineteenth-century constitutional 
monarchies: it has now moved closer to the model of the Consu- 
late. Meanwhile strong economic and social pressures persist, little 
changed in purport or strength by recent upheavals, And the most 
overt sector of the French crisis, the deadlock in Algeria, remains 
the decisive issue. Perhaps the most valuable and timely part of 
each book is the account of the evolution of the French Union 
into the present Community—a change of immense importance, 
too little appreciated either in France or abroad. The most 
enduring and fruitful outcome of the two years’ crisis may prove 
to be the transformation of France’s relationships with her over- 
sea colonies, and the promise it offers of good racial relations. 

DAviD THOMSON 


Poets as Themselves 


Collected Poems of Edwin Muir. Faber. 25s. 
Collected Poems of William Plomer. Cape. 18s. 
Collected Poems of Lawrence Durrell. Faber. 21s. 


HERE ARE THREE distinguished volumes of collected poems; and 
‘not one of them in the main line of what would have been called 
“modern poetry’ a few years ago. Times have changed. Edwin 
Muir, whose earliest poetry dates from 1921, has assumed a late 
importance; William Plomer, beginning a little later, is now seen 
to have left his solitary and individual mark; and a much younger 
writer, Lawrence Durrell, has already achieved a substantial 
collection of the greatest originality and accomplishment. The 
schools and movements and decades most usually mentioned are 
not at all relevant here; and it is both a relief and a responsibility 
to approach three poets simply as themselves, without being able 

to cadge a lift from any contemporary band-wagon. 
There is perhaps little that needs to be said about the Edwin 
Muir volume except to indicate its contents. The old Collected 
: Poems of 1952 were not complete. Muir published another volume, 
cy One Foot in Eden, in 1956, and there is a final group of some forty 
_ poems not previously collected. These are now all brought 
together, and we have the complete poetical works with the 
_ exception of some early poems that the author himself rejected. 
_ The very high reputation that Edwin. Muir’s poetry enjoys today 
__was late in arriving—perhaps not long before his death in 1959. 
There is no novelty of technique and no startling imagery in his 
work. He succeeds by a quality that does not easily attract 


inner direction, which was a deeply traditional one. His poetry is 
but only personal on the foundation of permanent myth; 
ely the great unifying myth of man fallen, wandering, and 
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restored. There is no lack of scope or ambition in Muir’s themes, 
but his voice is a gentle one. A private man may be the better for 
a total lack of the assertive and pe histrionic; a poet can hardly 
afford to lack these qualities entirely. His place in the history of 
English poetry will never be a conspicuous one; but it will always 
be assured. 

William Plomer, on the other hand, is a poet very much of this 
world; a sharp observer of the particular and the individual 
people and places, seized on for being themselves, not as fables 
or types of the perennial condition humaine. Notes about the 
gingko tree and the fragments of history or anecdote on which 
the poems are based underline this sharp particularity. Two early 
groups of poems about South Africa and Japan are particularly 
sympathetic, and seen with a beautiful lucidity. The range, as Mr. 
Plomer has himself remarked, is mostly between pathos and satire. 
The best-known of these poems are undoubtedly the comic and 
satirical ballads, familiar from readings and broadcasts—‘ Mews 
Flat Mona’, “The Playboy of the Demi-World’, and their 
fellows, They are fair jokes, and sometimes rather more (‘A 
Right of Way’ is the most ludicrous, affectionate, and entrancing 
parody of Hardy that I have ever seen); but I do not think they 
are the best things in this volume. Some of them may wear thin 
with change of manners, But the precise, sympathetic under- 
standing of a character in the elegy for John Butts, and the 
clear unsentimental treatment of personal emotion in ‘The 
Umbrella ’ are something more lasting. 

Readers of Lawrence Durrell’s celebrated Alexandrian quartet 
might be tempted to think of him as a novelist first. I think they 
would be wrong. The immediate impression of these poems is 
that they are the work of a man to whom poetry is the natural 
form of expression. For all their fineness of workmanship they 
have not been laboriously excreted. They are intricate, allusive, 
and I find some of them difficult; but they seem to have come 
naturally—not a thing one says about much poetry in this age. 
Many of them have place-names in their titles; but they are not 
really poems of place. They are lyrical meditations, dependent 
for their scenery, most of:them, on east Mediterranean landscape 
and history; but far more dependent on the highly individual 
sensibility, the surprising and ever-active verbal imagination of 
Mr. Durrell. Many of them seem to be built on private 
associations that are difficult to recover; but the delicate unpre- 
dictable verbal surface is enough to make them live on their own 
account, whether or not we know what they are supposed to be 
‘about ’. And often of course the difficulty does not arise. Lyrics 
are about the mood that they embody, and we need ask no more. 
One of the quests that modern poetry has had to engage in is to 
find lyrical forms that are still lyrical without relying too much 
on a familiar inherited music. This volume is full of poems, both 
rhymed and unrhymed, that do not sound in the least like 
anything else, yet have a music that immediately captures the 
mind’s ear. 
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Wrap your sulky beauty up, 
From sea-fever, from winterfall 
Out of the swing of the 

Swing of the sea. 


Keep safe from noonfall, 
Starlight and smokefall where 
‘Waves roll, waves toll but feel 
None of our roving fever. 


A successful borrowing from Hopkins at the end of the first 
stanza; but the result is a movement utterly unlike that of the 
original. One does not want to make reservations about what is so ~ 
excellent in its own kind; if there is one to be made about this 
volume as a whole it is that the descriptive element perhaps takes 
a disproportionate share. But doubtless Mr. Durrell is only half- 
way through his poetic life. There is a very remarkable achieve- 
ment here already. 

GRAHAM HouGH 


The Rebels, ‘a study of post-war insurrections’, is the title of a 
book by Brian Crozier published today (Chatto and Windus, 21s.). 
‘I first became rebel-conscious’, says Mr. Crozier, ‘in Indonesia, 
Malaya and Indo-China in 1952*. The rebels, whom he writes 
about, include Archbishop Makarios, Jomo Kenyatta, Ho Chi Minh, 
Dr. Hastings Banda, and Dr. Fidel Castro. 
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Hermetic Magnet 


The Third Rose: Gertrude Stein and Her World 
By John Malcolm Brinnin. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 35s. 


CONSIDERING THAT GERTRUDE STEIN was probably the most 
hermetic writer in a European language during the last three cen- 
turies, since the death of Lyly and Gongora, she has been the 
recipient of an extraordinary amount of comment. During the last 
twelve years of her life she was her own advertiser and wrote and 
acted her own beatification as a saint of publicity; but she has 
now been dead fourteen years, and still the literature piles up: 
editions of many of her posthumous works, with prefaces by some 
of the most distinguished men and women of American letters; a 
full-length biography by Elizabeth Sprigge; and now another 400- 
page book by John Brinnin, who recorded Dylan Thomas’s last 
months in America, 

Mr. Brinnin has read all of Gertrude Stein’s works, and 
although there is no sign that he has learned anything from her 
example about how to handle English prose, he has written a long 
and dull book, a suitably heavy monument; and he is interested 
in her as a writer rather than as a figure of literary and artistic 
Paris. He is not overwhelmed by, he indeed appears indifferent to, 
the stupendous collection of paintings which gave her her halo of 
prescience and helped to make her drawing-room her shrine. He 
admires this woman whom he never knew; but, it seems to me, he 
is extraordinarily wrong-headed about what she was trying to do, 
and to a certain extent succeeded in doing, with words. 

His basic misinterpretation is stated in the preface: 

Gertrude Stein belongs in the last phasé of the governance of 
reason: she is one of the last daughters of the Enlightenment... . 
She believed exclusively in the power and efficacy of the rational 
mind when all of her major contemporaries in art and literature 
were examining with fascination the power of the non-rational as 
a source of aesthetic communication. She believed in conscious- 
ness as a positive glory when the temper of her time ran toward 
intimations that an understanding of the unconscious might be a 
major source of wisdom, 

Gertrude Stein certainly showed no interest in the application 
of notions vaguely derived from psycho-analysis to art; but if 
this lack of interest makes her 
‘rational’, then the term applies 
to everybody born before this 
century. She was the pupil of 
William James, but as well as an 
experimenter, James was the 
author of the Varieties of Religi- 
ous Experience. She tried to do 
in literature what Picasso and his 
colleagues did in painting in the 
first decade of this century; but 
their starting-point was the reli- 
gious statues of Africa and 
Oceania, the startling presences 
which these objects evoked, even 
though nothing was known of 
the cults with which they were 
associated, and though they went 
counter to all the canons of 
beauty and appropriateness 
accepted till then. Gertrude Stein 
was preoccupied with religion 
without faith, as all her writings 
and meditations about saints 
testify; and she used words as 
evocations, as they are used in 
spells and ritual, to create the 
presence of objects and people, as 
incantations. 

Her explorations of the crea- 
tive—as opposed to the associa- 
tive—power of words were fre- 
quently successful in her shorter 
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THE LISTENER 


Gertrude Stein: a painting by Picasso 
. From ‘ The Third Rose? 
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pieces, the portraits, the landscapes of Geography and Plays, 
the still-lives of Tender Buttons; and her remaking of language 


has had an influence on many distinguished poets and prose- 
writers, The attempts to evoke human presences in her ‘ novels’ 


1960 


are so long, demand so much attention from the reader, that it is 


doubtful whether they have ever been effective. 

All her significant work was done before Christmas 1926, when 
her hair was cut off. Not very many people knew her in both her 
long-haired and her cropped condition; all those who did with 
whom I have discussed her agree that she changed from a sibyl 
to a gossip, from a proudly independent artist to a glutton for 
publicity, worried about her disappearing identity: ‘I am I 
because my little dog knows me’. And instead of evocative magic, 


she returned to superstitions of a very wide variety, became im- | 


mersed in the works of astrologers. But her luck still held, and 
the extraordinary, almost. physical, magnetism she had for so 
many people, what Mr. Brinnin calls her ‘ earth-mother warmth ’. 
The Third Rose gives most of the clues, and enough quotations 
from most of her works to make the book a useful introduction. 
GEOFFREY GORER 


Protesting ‘Beats’ 


The Holy Barbarians 
By Lawrence Lipton. W. H. Allen. 30s. 


TO ME THIS IS a rather awful production, jumping so cockily 
between mildly sensible comments on American bohemianism and 
adulatory gawps at the artefacts created by the newest eruption, 
Beat, and so utterly lacking in that sense of the absurd which the 
author assures us is indispensable to a true Zen-Beatist apprecia- 
tion of life, that ordinary judgment is quite impossible. The 
beatnik, says Mr, Lipton, is sick with American society. Instead 
of squaring off, he opts out, He takes vows of poverty, pacifism, 
free love, and yow! art induced by narcoses. 

Mr. Lipton’s method of profiling the ‘ Beat Generation’ (and 
the title, given without quotes, is a give-away to the amusingly 
sepulchral tone of the book) is by selected and potted biographies 
plus £. s. d.-cum-cracker barrel remarks about life in general. 

I learned several things which 
I tend to forget when confronted 
by news (or the reality) of my 
friends, the rebels-in-residence. 
They come from extremely con- 
ventional backgrounds, It is the 
conventional family neuroses and 
conflict (always the worst) which 
have driven them out of the 
home, They are not very young. 
Many, especially the yankee 
Zen ideologues, were touched by 
Popular Frontism, a small core 
were sort-of reds,. Their language 
is a combination of left anarch- 
ism, Borstal passivity and earnest 
psycho-analytics, Their vaporiz- 
ings have a high political content. 
Their targets, however, are not 
the traditional radical ones. but 
the ‘ bankers, professors, or a Cub 
Scout mother’, in other words the 
denizens of the apparatus and not 
the top manipulators. And finally, 
to add a personal reminiscence, all 
the ‘beats’ I have ever known 
were deeply frightened young 
people. 
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ae Silica stage . se apy MEGAN LLOYD GEORGE, 


-P., THE OBSERVER. 


John Paul Jones 
SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON- 


Admiral Morison’s Pulitzer prize-winning biography of the 
hero of American naval history. “‘ Combining first-class 
Se sg with great readability.”—aAa. L. ROWSE. With 


414 eo and 8 charts. — 25/- 
Sibelius 
HAROLD E. JOHNSON 


: “Tt renders incomplete all that has previously been written 
about him ... Mr Johnson’s portrait is unflattering; it also 
seems to be true.”—ANDREW PORTER, FINANCIAL TIMES. 

- 25/- 


_R. H. WILENSKI 


er major work of art-historical documentation in two hand- 

_ some volumes. VOLUME ONE is an historical survey and 

dictionary of painters; VOLUME Two contains over 900 repro- 
~ ductions of pictures discussed, 16 of them in colour. 

Set of two volumes 12 gns. 


Matisse from the Life 


“e _ RAYMOND ESCHOLIER 


An intimate and revealing picture of Henri Matisse; his 
7 _ work, thought and opinions. M. Escholier draws on many 
_ Conversations and unpublished letters. With 55 drawings 


in the text, and ea cigs plates, eight in colour. 63/- 
islion Renaissance Studies 
sited by E. F. JACOB 


a: distinguished collection of essays on various aspects- of 
Ttalian civilisation in the later fifteenth century. The volume 
is ‘dedicated to the memory of the late Dr C. M. Ady. 


With A Al plates. (May 27) 63/- 
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-_ Gollected Poems 


Se EDWIN MUIR 


dwin Muir’s complete poetical works—with the exception 


of. some early poems which he rejected. A final section 


- contains poe which were unpublished or uncollected at 


ee: death. 25/- 
i ollected Poems 


- LAWRENCE DURRELL 


collection which brings together the poetic work which is 
peeeecential part of Lawrence Durrell’s literary achievement. 
a j 21/- 


| *  Solitudes” 


oS RONALD DUNCAN 
cc of poems, Mr Duncan’s first new collection since 


With 24 pales: ; 21/- 


FABER 


Te phe so oneo oo ono hoon ae 


| Frederick Willis’ 


A BOOK OF LONDON 
YESTERDAYS _ 


Foreword by Lord Morrison 
of Lambeth,C.H. — ~ 


An engaging omnibus of recollections _ 


of the period 1890-1914, when for 
eight-pence you could buy a cut from 
the joint and two veg., plus apple pie 
and custard, cleanliness and civility, — 
by the author of the highly commended 
101 Jubilee Road. 
Illustrated with many period prints 
Phoenix 25s. net 
Ie ES Se IO ole 
Madge Reynolds’ 
THE FARMER’S WIFE 


A true account of the daily life of a 
farmer’s wife, her family, and what is 
visible of the world through the steam 
of Monday’s wash. This book is based 
on articles which have recently appeared 


in The Farmer and Stockbreeder. 


Drawings by Kenneth Lindley 
Phoenix 16s. net 


First in a new series 

Globetrotter Guides 

AUSTRIA by Carl Heller-Merrick 
SWITZERLAND by Eugen Th. Rimi 


Each volume in this new series for the 

modern tourist is fully equipped with 
maps and street plans, a wealth of 

information of architectural and cultural 

interest, and reliable facts on time- 

tables, fares, hotels, currency, travel 

routes, etc. 

Fully illustrated 


Galley Press 12s. 6d. net each 


QE Se a ee Eee eS 
both by Alastair Reid 


OUNCE, DICE, TRICE 
with over 100 illustrations by Ben Shahn 


_ Squiff, Squidge, bugaboo, ploo. A 
book of words funny, serious, beautiful 


—and rude, Alastair Reid has collected 
sounds and made words grow from them. 


Dent 15s. net 


ODDMENTS, INKLINGS, 
OMENS, MOMENTS 


Of these poems Robert Graves has said: 
“JT have a very high opinion of Alastair 
Reid’s poems. His personal qualities 
of integrity, humour, uncommittedness 
and industry make him one of the very 


few poets with whom I see eye to eye ”. 


Dent 15s. net. 
BeeE ES Ee eS 


Recent and Good 


*Succinct and eminently readable’ said ~ 
the Cyprus Mail of Cyprus: Then and 
Now by Gordon Home (2ls.) The 
Phoenix History of Cricket by 
Roy Webber (30s.) ‘ plunges into 
controversy with irreverent abandon’ 
News Chronicle; and in the Sunday Times 
Dame Laura Knight said of Dominic 
Reeve’s No Place Like Home ‘An out- 
standing achievement’. 


from 


Aldine House 


5 cA MATTER 
; OF TIME 


"KENNETH MARTIN 
15s. 

* A novel of extraordinary rea- 

lism.”,-—SUNDAY TIMES 

“Mr. Martin is a genuinely good 
__ writer, especially about young 

; Si attitudes.” —OBsERVER 

ae 

J 

5a 


BREAKTHROUGH 


= | 
= JOHN IGGULDEN 

. 16s. net 
; ' “This will be one of the outstand- 
s. ing thrillers of 1960.”— 
— TAN FLEMING 
a 


3 EXPERIENCING 
4 ARCHITECTURE 


a S. E, RASMUSSEN 
Illustrated—30s. net 


“T know of no better book.”— 
JOHN BETJEMAN 


> 


and balanced introductions to 
architecture yet available.” — 
THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL 


“One of the most comprehensive ° 


CHAPMAN & HALL 


1 open ee ‘ 


A GUIDE TO 


Prehistoric 


England 


A.GUIDE TO 


Prehistoric England 


Nicholas Thomas 


‘An. illustrated — 
gazetteer 
3 | 30s 


B:A:T:S:F-O:R:D 


‘THE LAW 
AND THE 


PROFITS | ye 
lactated by OSBERT LANCASTER 


‘A quiverful af arrows, drained to be plantedt in the heart 
of contemporary Whitehall!’—The Times. 15s. net. 


- Shakespeare’ s Public 


MARTIN HOLMES 
A iste re-assessment of the plays based on the fact that 


most of them were wrilten to appeal to particular audiences — 


and for a special group of players, Mr. Holmes, assistant 
curator of the London Museum, provides many stimulating 
ideas. Illustrated 25s. net. 
Dancing for Diaghilev 

The Memoirs of LYDIA SOKOLOVA. Edited by Richard 
Buckle. An invaluable record of the Diaghilev Ballet from 
the inside. Madame Sokolova’s account of the creation of 


her great roles is especially interesting. Illustrated 25s, net. 


i 


JOHN MURRAY- 
HIMISTO 


The Commonwealth We Live In 7 


A book for everyone at a price everyone can afford. This attrac- 


tively produced book tells the story of the changes which have 


taken place in the Commonwealth since Canada acquired respon- 
sible government in 1867, with particular reference to develop- 
ments since 1947. Profusely illustrated with coloured and mono- 
chrome plates and text by act Barker. Cloth bound. 

2s. 6d. (post 8d.) 


Scotland Now 


Written by W.M. Ballantine, Head of the Scottish Information 


Office, this handy and informative booklet is designed especially _ 


for visitors to Scotland. In word and picture it sets the Scottish 
scene in all its aspects. “... everybody will find it enjoyable and 
excellently illustrated.” The Scotsman. ~ 3s. (post 4d.) 
Ready June 24 
Uganda 
by HAROLD INGRAMS 


The latest addition to the Corona Library series. It provides a 
contemporary portrait of this fascinating country with its varied 
peoples ranging from the sophisticated Buganda to the cattle- 
raiding Karamojong. Fully illustrated, 30s. (post 1s. 9d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 


or through any bookseller — 


: fit 
Randal? 5 chur 


hy 


from HEINEMANN 


THE -= 
PAINTER«& 
SCULPTOR] 


an international 
magazine of the visual 
arts edited by Patrick 

_ Hayman. > 


be ~ é 
Two Shillings @ Sixpence 
| per copy 


MODERN 
HEARING 
m4 Afreemagazinefor [J 
mg the hard-of-hearing — 
| 


> Editon, ve 
A. Edwin Stevens . 
BA (OXON) BSc. 


\Ea Write foracopyto: 
|e Modern Hearing, Ref. F 
K 80 New Bond St., London, we 


or fact, f 

nbees I have ra y seen the likes of the treat- 
ous book has had over 
appable and kindly critics. 
nt. I feel it myself. In a 


Ineo ways of. potiec> eCarthyie of  witeh-hunting thie less 
_ appetizing delegates of bohemianism, 

I would suggest, in particular to Eaegeh critics, that in America, 
Be — as elsewhere, things happen for a reason. I would further suggest 
ss that ‘instead of using exotic cultural occurrences to titillate their 


x 33 


= 


a 

_-_—s gruesomely fantastic private picture of America (in order, perhaps, 

reinforce what may, in the last analysis, be a civilized form of 

oF ie “ ] smugness) that they stop and think hard about why. Why, 
q for example, has it not occurred to literary observers to reflect 
he on the reasons that these rather conventional layabouts have had 


- to go to such lengths, to dramatize their state of ohne mich? Could 
Piss, it be, perhaps, that it is less possible in America to live an out- 


a of rebellion (as in England)? Could it be that in America psycho- 
logical, blockages are imposed more ferociously? ‘ Like I told you, 
* Larry’, says one of the beats. ‘The squares talk about their 
ee “religion, their laws, their justice, their charity, but sooner or later 
___ it always turns out to be the man with a gun on his hip’. It may 
very well be that the beat is using social protest as a camouflage 
for his own inadequacies, laziness, even viciousness, But does 
are that give absolution from examining that protest on its own 
5 ‘merits? 
_ The fact of the matter is that there is no genuine avant-garde 
in America today, and this is what we must make do with, at least 
BS _ for the time being. And for the time being I would propose a 
_ little more charity to our friends across the seas who, surrounded 
__ by one kind of madness, respond with another. 
© tte Finally, a parable for our times. I must say I am taken with it. 
As it happened, the beats’ No. 2 poet, Gregory Corso, came to 
2 Los Angeles for a poetry-reading. A drunk in the audience per- 
_____ sisted in heckling. Corso tried to reason with the fellow to no 
avail. Hearing snickering in the hall, the drunk became enraged 
and challenged Corso to ‘ step outside and settle this thing like 
a man! At which point, Corso’s side-kick, the beats’ No. 1 Poet, 
_ Allen Ginsberg, got up and went forward to meet the drunk, ‘ All 
“ right’, he said, 
you? Something brave. Well, go on, do something really brave. 
Take off your clothes!’ And Mr. Ginsberg proceeded to militantly 
strip down to nature. The drunk, we are told, was stopped dead 
in his tracks, and later (though more improbably) apologized. 
If, in this incident, we cannot hear the first faint bugle-stirrings 
a “of a nuclear age Roland legend, perhaps we really are as square 
as Mr. Lipton oy we are. 
Lig tne ERG , we. _ CLancy SIGAL 
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| hh Pursuit of the English. By _ Doris peice. 
"ecu and Kee. 21s. 


¥, KNOW of England wise only England know? Now 
nists’ children come back to write about us, we are 
gil 3 sptone An Australian has heard union bosses 
wit SE Meetair accents addressing “ragged crowds at mill gates’ 
Pea taete where they have unofficial strikes. Mrs. Lessing has 
L oa «sae after dark = the side of the Round 
j He 
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net 
ae wardly normal and approvable life and still have access to modes | 


“all right. You want to do something big, don’t 


‘about Orwell, and nothing that is unfavourable: 


jot claim 
Bi people from Lancashire and Yorkshite. It describ 
"people whose ‘la-di-da’ voice implies an assumed right to 
orders, and all the qualities associated with this by that > 
majority who speak English with an ‘accent’, whether here 
Overseas, , 


Mrs. Lessing got her first taste of English class distinctions in be 


a Cape Town boarding house among a boatload of English brides 
of South African soldiers. In Rhodesia there are no class distinc- 
tions but everyone has servants—an interesting contrast. 


-In London too she lived in a lodging house, and made that — 
range of friendships which in any society is open only to an out- 


sider to whom the social structure assigns no definite status. Most 
of her book is a documentary of life in that house. Although she 
has strong political views and a theory of society, she grinds no 


axes on the events that she records; indeed one might ‘almost say 


_that she abandons the pursuit which her title promises. There is 
a long, hilarious, nightmarish account of court proceedings on an 


application for an eviction order, and a striking sketch in a few 


pages of a respectable prostitute. The principal and unforgettable 
character is Rose, the shopgirl who found Mrs, Lessing her flat, 


the island of integrity in a sea of spivs; Rose, who rejected her 


political views with bland cynicism, taught her to clean a room, 
and the difference between being hard up and being poor, and 


how to avoid being exploited by the landlady; Rose who remem- _ 


bered the war simply as a time when ‘ people liked each other ’. 
Flo, the landlady, who sought friendship as well as profit from 
her lodgers, and condoned Mrs. Lessing’s concentration on writing 


and reading with “I don’t really blame you’. 


Mrs. Lessing is more of a novelist than a sociologist, and her 
book is more fun than most books by sociologists. She may not 
have found the English, but ie found some richly interesting 
people. 


L. P. Marr 


The Problem of Sincerity 


Dante Called You Beatrice. By Paul Potts. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 21s. 


THIS IS A DISTURBING, sympathetic, though, at times, exaspera- 
ting, book. Its place on the shelf is beside Philip O’Connor’s 
Memoirs of a Public Baby (an understanding title, unlike Mr. 


Potts’s misconceived one), with which it has indeed some under- 


ground connexion. 

This book has no form, it suggests rather a few yards cut off 
the tape recording of an endless monologue. It has, however, two 
aspects: the outer world of people Mr. Potts has known, and the 
inner one of his feelings. The inner world predominates and the 
author’s excursions outside it are sometimes marvellously unin- 
formative. In a chapter on a visit to Israel, Mr. Potts writes: 
“To me Tel-Aviv is one of the most beautiful cities in the world ’ 
—which is a rather extreme example of subjective judgment. On 
the other hand, his chapter on George Orwell is revealing of both 
Orwell and himself. It tells us everything good and nice 
and one’s im- 
pression of Orwell is strengthened by the fact that he can stand 
up to such idealization. 

What is deserving of study in Mr. Potts’s book is that it ex- 
presses a moral situation which is best summed up in the word 

‘ sincerity ’. The sincerity is not only that of the writer’s innocent 
mind but also of his circumstances which seem to fit entirely his 
attitudes. Quite apart from. the merits of his work, one ought to 
pay attention to a writer who has suffered so much, since his life 
and his témoignage throw some light on the situation of poetry 
in our society. One must make a distinction, though, between the 
sympathy one feels for Mr. Potts and the grain of Freudian salts 
without which one can scarcely take his self-revelation, and—this 
should be taken seriously—the criticism of our world which comes 


out of the integrity of his poverty and failure. 
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_ failure, 


_ perhaps failure is the 


_ cussing the man as 


factory as a critical 


whole Mr, 


“Sincerity ’, as I have said already, is 
situation, as to Mr. O’Connor’s. O’Conn 
stripping away layer after layer of insincerity, through recognition 
that being publicly sincere is for him a form of-insincerity, and 
thus sincerity becomes the act of continuously showing up one false 
pose of sincerity after another. For Paul Potts this is not necessary; 
for if there is a sense in which he is complex, there is another 
in which he is very simple. The simple one is that he is always, 
at all times and all through, Paul Potts. Any section of his sound- 
track conveys a substance equally analyzable into the same pro- 
portions of his poverty, unrequited love, sympathy, confusion, 
sense of moral superiority, socialism, and self-pity. 

I had better make no bones about the fact that this reads like the 
autobiography of a neurotic, and because of this, there is a sense 
in which Paul Potts is complex, and his attitudes are exercises in 
having his cake and eating it (or not having it and not eating it). 
He writes, perhaps truthfully: ‘ Lack of skill has stopped me from 
being a real poet’. At the same time he clings to his grudges 
against editors who are so unenlightened as to refuse his poems. 
This position is not so inconsistent as might at first appear; for it 
is that he considers his ‘ true self ’ as poetry simple and incarnate, 
or at any rate that, ideally, his existence is a stream of poetic 
living flowing into a stream of poems. In turn, this position rests 
on his rejection of the literary life of men of letters of our time. 


His deepest implicit conviction seems to be that: to be a poet— - 


the mere fact of having such a vocation—is to be at variance with 
the impersonal, materialist modern public world. As long as he 


“simply ‘is ’, a poet can remain true to his poetry. But the moment 


he acquires a skill, and publishes his results, he begins to lose touch 
with his poetic personality. Finally, when he becomes a ‘ writer ’, 
a publicly recognized, labelled poet—not to mention being an 
0.M.—he has put a wall between the self which is a tacade and 
the self that is his poetry. 

To some extent a good many modern poets seem to have felt 
in this way, and that they feel so is a result of their isolated 
modefn situation. There is a good deal about all this in Yeats’s 
Autobiographies when he decides that the poet must have a Mask 
—that is, deliberately accept the fact that his public social exist- 
ence is a facade, an artificial pose, ironically put on, in order to 


disguise and preserve his poet’s personality. With Paul Potts, the 


feeling is complicated by his very democratic view of poetry and 
of life: ‘I wanted to live my life as a citizen of Oscar Wilde’s 
republic where every man’s a king, and I wanted everyone else 
to be a citizen too. I tried to be a poet, I tried to be a husband, 
I tried. . . a hat-trick of failure ’. 

Perhaps the real failure (if failure is in question) was to remark 
that these were the last 
things Oscar Wilde 
really wished to be. 
But it is Mr. Potts 
who calls himself a 
not the re- 
viewer. In his rather 
looking - glass world 


only success: for what 
he wants to succeed in 
is to be Paul Potts, 
and success would 
mean a surrender of 
his personality. 

The last part of the 
book consists of intui- 
tive hit-and-miss criti- 
cism, written (rather 
in the manner of 
Henry Miller) from 
Mr. Potts’s personal . 
viewpoint, usually dis- 


much as the work. It 
is not altogether satis- 


method, but on the 
Potts is 


‘The Action off Flamborough Head in 1779’: an illustration from John Paul Fones — 
National Maritime usenet’, 


to ‘say at one considers Mr. otts altogether ade 


eq) : 
But his confusion is on the whole clarifying. He has ocicapaelys 


devoted his life to living out the uneasiness of poets who have had 
to compromise in their lives in order to write their poetry. It is 


the uneasiness which today finds expression in the beatnik move- 


ment. But Mr. Potts’s book makes it very clear why a movement 
can never solve the problem of sincerity. Because it is an escape 


from solitary existence into public activity, it solves the problems — 


of being with success and publicity. Something very deep down in 

Mr. Potts has refused these solutions, and it seems altogether 

iy dana the 4 matter to say Hae we should be grateful to him. 
STEPHEN aes 


A Very Tie a in 1 Action 


John Paul Jones 
By Samuel Eliot Morison. Faber. 25s. 


\ 


ror PauL, JOHN ee John Paul Jones, or Paul Jones (as he 
called himself progressively) has always been a controversial 
figure, dismissed this side of the Atlantic as a Scots gardener’s 
brat turned rebel if not traitor, privateer if not pirate: on the 
other side, semi-deified as a father-founder of the U.S. Navy, 
fit to be acclaimed ‘ the American Nelson’, 
has been written about him—not enough: over there, a great deal 
has been written: indeed, as the distinguished American who 
wrote this book shows, far too much, some of it pure fiction if not 
unscrupulous lying. It is, then, most refreshing to find a leading 
naval historian of the United States providing a really objective 
study of the man, and very valuable too, because Admiral Mori- 
son’s eye is much too discerning for anyone to pull wool over it. 

In a most readable, sane, well-balanced book he has no diffi- 
culty whatever in demolishing the traditional British view, which 


_is based, anyway, on contemporary wartime vilification. Nor has 


he any difficulty in demolishing the traditional, uncritical 
American view. What he does show us is—with the accretions of 
hatred and hero-worship both swept away—a human being: a 
not very attractive man, eaten up by egotism and an abnormal 


_craving for fame, a tetchy perfectionist, difficult with equals, 


superiors and  in- 
feriors alike; yet one 
of genuinely original 
ideas, and a very tiger 
in action: a man 
whom his employers 
_ consistently  under- 
valued when, in their 
own interests, 
should have cherished 
him: a magnificent 
seaman, an exception- 
ally determined and 
talented fighter, yet, 
in his own day, essen- 
tially a failure; and 
that, partly at least, 
through his own fault, 


American can alto- 
gether ignore his 
countrymen’s ‘ tradi- 
tional’ theme — that 
_Jones must be com- 
pared with Nelson. 
Admiral 


his ship on an even 


. 


Doubtless no 


iral Morison 
does it, but still keeps 
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“The Scottish Hee rnation 


ses : re re GORDON DONALDSON 


>A _quatercentenary study based on documentary evidence of the 
- origins and course of the Reformation which arose in Scotland in and 
after I 560. Many commonly held views 5 of the movement are shown 

1 30s. net 
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The Bir res pierce of 


| on Edmund Burke, II 


EDITED BY LUCY S&S. SUTHERLAND 


“The second volume of eight, giving an accurate text of all the known 


letters of Burke and a number of letters to him. This volume covers | 
the period 1768-74. Miss Sutherland has provided an introduction 
‘3 and full annotation. 


90s. net 


Peaisbridce Paperbacks 


"The second six of Cambridge’s ‘general > paperbacks 
are now available. They are: - 


Before and after Socrates 
F. M. CORNE: 0 RD 


2.) eae es 7s. 6d. net 


The Bible Today 


Sipe oe ote, H. DOmeE. 
bay Fx = Bs. 6d. met 


‘The Based of Economic ea 


ie seem ed ee _ W. W. ROSTOW 


pe 12s. 6d. net ure 

-- The Wish to Fall Wl 
ico. eK. STEPH 
: Ios. 6d. net 

Reason in Ethics 
| STEPHEN TOULMIN = “ 
125. 6d. net agen: Ke 
"The Essential Shakespeare 
“JOHN DOVER WILSON ; 
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Romans 


- MICHAEL GRANT and DON POTTINGER Any reader fami- _ 
liar with the witty, erudite yet amusing author-artist partnership jaan 


which produced Greeks will welcome this companion volume: again 
far more than the humorous picture-history it may look at first 
glance, it brings to life the City-Empire of staggering contrasts which 
still lives in our own ie so much today. Two-colour pictures on 
every page. June t6 5s 


Shakespeare is in His Time 


IVOR BROWN The whole background of Shaticaenke s life, ‘the 


people he knew, the food, drink and dress, the town and country 


life of his time, are vividly described. This is a book for all Shake- - 


speare enthusiasts. 52 photographs, prints and drawings. 


June r6 21s _ 


The Saga of King Heidrek the Wise 


edited by CHRISTOPHER TOLKIEN, Lecturer in Old English, 
New College, Oxford. This heroic saga of events in Scandinavia and 
Continental Germany (before Iceland was peopled) is the second 
volume i in Nelson's Icelandic Texts. June 30 35s 


The Chronicle of Fredegar 


Book IV and Continuations 


edited by J. M. WALLACE-HADRILL Professor of Medieval 
History, University of Manchester. This unique source for the 
history of Frankish Gaul in the seventh and eighth centuries is the 


fourteenth volume in Nelson’s Medieval Texts. ‘Highly readable. . . 


vivid and convincing . . . an important and valuable book.’ The 
Times Literary Supplement. 1 halftone plate 42s 


The Owl and the Nightingale 


edited by E. G. STANLEY This third volume in Nelson’s Medieval 
and Renaissance Library provides an important new edition of a 
justly famous poem, which reveals the variety of the medieval mind 
and mingling of serious ideas with imagination and wit. . 12s 6d 


_ The Story in Scripture 


edited by A. B. and G. HENTON DAVIES A shortened text of the _ 


Revised Standard Version of the Bible, designed as an introduction 
to the Bible, not as a substitute for it, for the general reader. The text 
is arranged in chronological order, divided into chapters and set as a 
normal book for ease of reading: 27 hepa plates and 6 maps. 
June 30 «12s 6d 


Ecumenical Councils 
in the Catholic Church 


HUBERT JEDIN ‘A valuable conspectus of the twenty Councils, 
from Nicaea to the Vaticanum . . . seen as the ever-recurring pattern 
in the tapestry of Church history.’ Baptist Times 2iIs 


An Introduction to 


Christian Doctrine 


T. E. JESSOP This book appears aptly at a time when the Ecumen- 

ical Movement emphasises the agreements and divergences in 

doctrine between various denominations of the Christian Church, 
June 16 12s 6d 
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Les Meilleurs Livres 
THE FRENCH BOOK CLUB 


offers members 


A MONTHLY SELECTION from among outstanding recent 
French publications, mainly fiction, bound in cloth. 


LITERARY PERIODICALS, Livres Choisis and Livres de 
France, supplied free with each selection, 


CONCESSION BOOKS, including the monthly selections of 
the Comité de Sélection de I’ Université des Annales and the 
bound editions of the Club des Libraires Associés, available 
at members’ privilege prices. 


Full details free on request 
THE FRENCH BOOK CLUB - 127 REGENT STREET, W.1 


of 
WORLD 
FAMOUS 
MASTERS 


from 
Britain’s 


CARAVAGGIO BASKET WITH FRUIT 


FIRST PICTURE CLUB 


Reproduced by the finest Swiss colour gravure process. 
Many readers of Zhe Listener’ are already enjoying in their 


Does your wife see red? 


own homes the pleasure of possessing famous paintings at 
A FRACTION OF THE NORMAL PUBLISHED PRICE 


The First Picture Club saves you as much as 75% on current 
shop prices and guarantees you large size prints (Ave. 22 x 18 ins.) 


Every Ego or Id must influence, to a greater or lesser degree, the 
behaviour pattern of mankind. So your book-habits, which you no 
doubt fondly believe are your own business, are not a purely domestic 
matter. If you throw your books around like confetti at a wedding, 
or if your wife has frequent crying fits after dusting your collected 


each faithfully recording the depth and colour of the original. 


YOURS FOR ONLY 


15/oa 
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works, it’s time you faced the truth—that your book-habits may well 
start a revolution and bring 1984 and Newspeak closer than is 
comfortable. 

Fortunately, there is always a solution. Minty have specialised 
for years in making bookcases that house your books behind glass 
and keep them dust-free. They give your books an elegant, well- 
tailored home, and leave you more room to walk around in. They 
allow you to go on reading and buying—for Minty book-cases are 
sectional and may be started for as little as £10.1.0—on deferred 
terms if you prefer. 

Only at the Minty Centres shown below can you see and buy 
Minty bookcases (and furniture). These Centres are so placed that 
Minty furniture is within reasonably easy reach of most people. 
If, however, for any reason you can’t call, Minty will be glad to send 
you a catalogue and particulars of post ordering. Write to Dept. 
L.13, Minty Ltd., 44-45 High Street, Oxford. 


MINTY 
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"paragraph there is his grasp of ‘the whole drift and pressure 
given by the whole body of poetry written in English ’. 

As, a little sadly as well as a little balefully, he trains his 


prortinideds can be 
n more basic differ- 


I ee in anybody 
anything except navy as a projection — 
. cae — he had ee 


; And the Yundignified British reaction 
‘put his’ bosses wise to the essential 
i ‘ 4 Ai ee > “ 
is, Shen i is at ‘once. a fair and a brave book, and it iekerves 
€ study Eon both en of he Aveo ; 
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By Graham: Hough. Duckworth. Bin. ee 


Ms Hoven HAS divided his collection of critical studies into 
_ three parts, The first consists of lectures delivered in the United 
_ States: “Reflections on a Literary Revolution ’, followed by two 
_ papers: ‘Free Verse’ and ‘ Psychoanalysis and Literary Inter- 
"pretation ’, The second part, with a lecture on two exiles, ‘Byron " 


and Lawrence ’, and an essay in comparative aesthetics, "© Ruskin 


ar 


oe 


a 


and Roger Fry’, 


_ Scope to survey the literary scene of his time ’, 


has advanced any farther ’, 


- of poetry is the image and its resonances ’. 


‘is an offshoot from the author’s previous books 
on Romanticism. In the third section, devoted to novelists, Mr. 


~ Hough has two essays on George Moore. These are not only 


_ persuasions to reconsider an unfashionable author (‘he does not 
suffer from anxiety, or a sense of guilt, or the plight of modern 
man’), they are also, by the use of Moore ‘ as a convenient peri- 
a means of explor- 
ing the intimate connexion between fin-de-siécle literature and 
the literary revolution which followed it. 

This revolution is the one put through by ‘ the men of 1914’: 


. Pound, Eliot, Joyce, and Wyndham Lewis—the post-symbolist 


revolution that was an Anglo-American variant of what was hap- 


- pening in Europe. Beginning by the liquidation of one academic 


respectability it became, in its turn, another; ‘ no avant-garde 
What remains of this revolution since 
the time when ‘a few powerful talents succeeded in establishing 
idiosyncratic positions’? We are left with an acute sense of 
discontinuity between the old literature and the new, with a 
purged poetic diction, and with ‘ the root idea that the substance 
“All we can say’, 
‘concludes Mr. Hough, ‘is that some of the most brilliant poetic 
_innovations of the most original poetic talents of our day are prob- 
ably inimitable and unrepeatable. They cannot be developed any 


_ further, and they have been of a kind from which it is difficult to 
learn. Yet they cannot be forgotten or ignored, This, I believe, 
is the difficult situation that poetry finds itself in today’, 


Such an indictment of established modernism has nothing in 
common with the apologetics of Mr. Robert Graves, nor 


_ does it share the bleak, fundamentalist rationalism of Mr. 


Yvor Winters’ s approach to the same material. ‘A Johnsonian 
peers seems called for...’, exclaims Mr. Hough at one point, 
and the sentence is worth quoting in full as an example of the 


> - effective vigour that Mr, Hough brings to his task. ‘ Surely’, he 


says of some reviewer’s ex cathedra pronouncement on Pound’s « 
‘surely while his breath was forming this proposition 
, words his understanding must have suspected it to be 
s’. In a period of literary criticism when ‘we are left 
yd of claquers, bemused epigoni, Hudson Reviewers, 
sts each helplessly fascinated by his own Ancient 
af. aie vigorous reassertion of common sense is so un- 


5 
ignalled to a betea 


ae Sarai ied “mb. Beltad Mr. Hough's s ev 


sights on the targets—the doctrine of Imagism, the Objective 


_Correlative, the ‘ mish-mash’ of Hulme, the ‘ruin’ of the Cantos, 


the ambiguities in Mr. Eliot’s account of tradition—it is hearten- 
ing to observe that the weapon of his critical method has not 
been put together with bits and pieces from the orthodox 
assembly-line, He does not speak for a movement nor does he 


‘summon an-avant-garde. ‘There are a number of signs in Eng-— 


land of an attempt to return to some pre-lapsarian innocence. 
In poetry and in talk about poetry . . . a half-defiant parochialism 
is set up against the cosmopolitanism of the preceding age; and 
in this I may be thought to share, though it is not my intention’ 
Where, then, does Mr. Hough stand? His position can be defined 
in three “quotations: 
“A poem, internally considered, ought to make the same kind 
of sense as any other discourse ’. 
“The collocation of images is not a method at all, but the 
negation of method ’. 
‘ Whatever tradition Imagist poetry may have recalled us to, 


the most important tradition of all, that of a natural community 


of understanding between poet and reader, has been lost’. 


Johnson’s common reader, bullied for so long, has at last found 
an advocate. 
H. G. WHITEMAN 


Parkinson’s Second Law 


The Law and the Profits. By C. Northcote Parkinson, with . 


illustrations by Osbert Lancaster. John Murray. 15s. 


THE BOOK, AS ITS TITLE SUGGESTS, contains a lot of bad jokes. 
It is a pity because we know from Parkinson’s Law that the author 
can make, or at any rate has made, a lot of good jokes. It is a 
pity also because he has chosen an important subject-to write 
about, namely public expenditure, and he sets out to show that 
a greatly reduced revenue would bring about an improvement, 


not a decline, in the public services. He formulates Parkinson’s . 


Second Law in the words: ‘ Expenditure rises to meet income ’. 
And he asks what is to be done to check expenditure. In the 
course of giving his answer, he produces chapters with such head- 
ings as ‘The British Waste Line’ and ‘The American Bust’. 
The answer, when we come to it, seems to be that taxation must 
not be allowed to exceed a certain percentage of the national 
income. What is this percentage? Parkinson is reasonably precise 
about this. ‘ The traditional 10 per cent.’, he writes, ‘has the 
support of experience but there may be special reasons for 
exceeding it. Where these reasons exist, taxation should stop at 
the point where it absorbs 20 per cent. of the national income 
provided that it is strictly proportionate, and that no income 
suffers direct taxation beyond the limit of 25 per cent. (page 80). 
Or, to be more precise still, ‘at 36 per cent. there is disaster, 
complete and final, although not always immediate’ (page 79). If 
this is true, it is of great importance. But Parkinson does 
little more than assert it. There are some statistics and some 
scraps of history, but they do not begin to state, much less to 
support, the case for the author’s conclusion, This case is, in fact, 
very difficult to make but it would have been worth making care- 
fully, lucidly and, if possible, with wit. Parkinson has not done it. 
K, C. WHEARE 


In ‘The Fontana Library’ a new series of paper-back reprints of 
important scholarly works is being published by Collins.. The first 
titles include: H. A. L. Fisher’s A History of Europe (two volumes, 
9s. 6d. each); Bernhard Berenson’s The Italian Painters of the 
Renaissance (two volumes, 6s. each); The Romantic Agony by 
Mario Praz (7s. 6d.); Grace and Personality by John Oman (6s.); 
and Lectures on Modern History by Lord Acton (6s.). The last has 
a fresh introduction by Hugh Trevor-Roper, Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford University. 
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4 Mr. ke P. ‘Hartley’s S “New Novel Le 
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= Fecal Justice. Hamish ee 15s. : 3 
2 Mr. L. P. HARTLEY continues to astonish. Seven its cavernous prosperity. It is in ae dark ambi- ‘You needn’t be coarse’. 
a years ago, he published The Go-Between, that — ence that Jael’s rebellion is contrived. “ They’re in all the papers. $. My dating Jeze 
‘ weird and magnificent idyll of an English Though this novel lacks the formal Paterian 908! Gracious Dictator, it’s Jezebel 909! F 
summer, a study of love, in a momentarily grandeur of The Go-Between, I personally find out of bed, gg ni we" e made a muddle 
is warm climate. Today, he really amazes by this it the most exciting and exhilarating of Mr. eee i ae as fault if P gig were more 1 
: 
entirely original, entirely personal neo-Wellsian _ Hartley’ Ss novels. It has a sweep and a dexterity, murderers than women *. 
—or neo-Orwellian—romance. To have achieved a freedom, if you will, that one feels he has not ‘No, but as I said, it is confusing, and 
this Edwardian time-thriller is, for this appar- allowed eat to express before. This absurdly don’t altogether like it. Every man has: a t 
ently most conventionally gifted writer, who I wise and enchanting book is his Bouvard et ~ of course— ” 
suppose must now be in his sixties, a most extra-  Pécuchet, as the The Go-Between was his “I wouldn’t know about that’. 
‘ordinary feat. All the more honour. _- Bovary: And at this point, the best one can do | “But the Beta type doesn’t suit Baad! man. 
The time is the subterranean third world war. is to quote. The time is Part II, Chapter Sixteen, "you understand me”. 
Most of mankind has gone underground. Society and the conspirators are waiting for Jael: And so on. At this cea the book i isa 1 wonder: 
has become totally inverted and, as the sarcastic ‘Let’s give her another five miniites *. said the confection of Coward—Gertie Lawrence comet 
would say, people are not nearly as nice as they Chairman. ‘She’s not been late before. She’s Ome had never suspected that Mr. Hart 
look. A big-screen neo-Benthamite society, of a " generally the first ’. e possessed this Congrevian edge and stab. 
sort that even Professor Toynbee has never con- - ‘Well, the whole thing was her idea’, |= This book will obviously have to under 
jured up for us, has been the result. observed one of the Betas. Without a trained comparison with Nineteen Eighty-Four. (O 
aa The inhabitants of this vast, strange brave eye, or unless one knew their voices, it was can already envisage those shoals of meticulo 
new world are all named after criminals, and difficult to tell them eine ates un-indolent reviewers, sharpening the hea 
the heroine of this book is called Jael. (Most of No, that’s not true’, the other said. ‘ We all pencils with which Dr. Leavis or Mr. Bates 
them appear to wear sackcloth and, in her own esi 5 OF Oi ytpeerice st ran See sare _ equipped them on leaving one or other of ¢ 
sack-clothed way, Jael is as adorable as Mr. ; : older universities.) But even by these standar 
Evelyn Waugh’s Empress Helena.) A close 44, as the row increases, the book stands up in its own remarka 
_ federation of new towns—or new caves—each “Well, for the principle of the thing—we did and idiosyncratic right. Mr. Hartley has tak 
of them about the size of Warwick, has been __ feel that standardization was going too far. And this whole grim theme into his keeping 
established, under the reign of the ‘ Darling also, because some of us, quite a lot of us in nq given it a face-lift of a highly origi 
Dictator’ (who, in the final analysis at the end Set Sree ea € sally ee ene eee kind. To bring modish tragi-comedy out of 
of the book, becomes startlingly like a mixture of ‘Don’t pears it. personally. But all those  Sackcloth space-suit is a notable feat and it 
the late Beatrice Webb anda performance by cartoons, you know, about chaps fading them- safe to say that only.Mr. Hartley—or perks 
Dame Sybil Thorndike) is in the full swing of selves with the wrong woman—’ - Mr. ‘Waugh—could have achieved it. 
Jon RAYMONT 
: Bridge Forum : Sy Be soe eed Pees * 
‘ a 
< e , iv . E t - ~ 
Inter-City Par: Contest: Heat Il aes 
; By HAROLD FRANKLIN ‘and-TEREN GES RE ES ES Sie 
IN THE SECOND HEAT of the WEST NORTH EAST - SOUTH to play off one heart honour only, discardi 
y first round of the current a3 = 3 Sp - No 4 Cl > his last diamond, before entering hand with 
inter-city par contest Birmingham (represented No es i No © 5 Cl heart ruff. Both declarers attempted to take t 
* by Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Briscoe, Mrs. E. M. No No — Double No discards before coming to hand. This is 
<4 Pepper, and Mr. F. C. Keates) met Bristol (re- No — No- : error since it increases ic danger of a ruff o1 
presented by Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Griffiths and The obvious trap on the North hand was the trump promotion. 
| Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Philipps). The test hand set temptation to make a take-out bid on the. first Having come to hand, declarer should lead 
. problems in play and bidding which were un- round, a bid which would drive South toa bid small trump. One declarer wanted to play t 
. usually difficult both to recognize and to negoti- of Five Clubs which North could scarcely pass queen; a slight error since it will not help to fi 
ate. West dealer, North-South game: at this stage. Inevitably, this happened in one of 4 singleton jack, East wins the club and leads 
NORTH our two auctions. - heart—preferably a low one. 
; &4AQ9854 The second bid which might have occurred The lead of the heart faces South with t 
Bees - ¥AK1063 to North was Four Spades. This, in the view last critical problem, a problem which bo 
L 7 of the judges, would be a mistake, but not a players concerned failed to resolve. At this sta 
q bad one. The objections to the bid are that it the outstanding clubs are the king and ja 
ir 5 might pass a safer Four Heart contract, and only. If both are held in one hand the contr 
i WEST EAST that the pre-emptive opening advertised a must inevitably fail. East has won the first ch 
J be: 462 4KJ10 possible bad break. Three Spades was also not. with the king: his double and West’s p1 
— ¥82 ¥QJ97 54 without danger—the obvious one that partner emptive bid preclude the possibility of W 
i : #KQJ10863 e54 might pass on many hands which would pro- holding the ace of clubs. South can only ma 
a eI9 RAK duce game—but no bid was free of risk and his contract if he is able to ruff East’s he: 
‘ this was judged to be the most acceptable. East- lead, hold the trick, and find the outstandi 
rm: SOUTH West could score points in the auction by not clubs divided. The marked play therefore 
— 473 doubling prematurely.” to ruff with the queen of clubs and take the b 
None The king of diamonds -was the directed lead, chance of holding the trick. 
pe _ A992 although.a club would have worked better. The As the play proceeded, small mistakes we 


#Q10876432 #§ 
The auction we had looked for was: 


first play for which credit was given was for 
South to ruff a diamond ‘at trick two. The 
second, and less obvious, key play was for him 


-_ 


corrected and both declarers became.a little co 

fused. Birmingham had the advantage in bo 

bidding and play, and qualified for the semi-fin: 
, + ye —o 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television, Broadcasting 
OCUMENTARY 


Matter and Treatment 


ATTER AND TREATMENT—a couple of old 
ble-fellows that have pulled many a critical 
‘riage over many a critical mile, smooth or 
mpy: yet I do not wholly apologize for trot- 
ig them out again. Documentary television 
rhaps more than any other form relies with 
ual weight on either; first the selection of the 
yterial, and then the handling of it. If either 
flawed, or if either is inappropriate to the 
ner, the result is at least partial failure. No 
ymider that, in spite of much hard and intelli- 
nt thinking by producers and others, trium- 
jantly successful documentary remains a rarity. 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler’s triptych ‘The 
‘andeur that was Rome’ (Fridays) falls, as I 
d it, into the category of the near miss. Many 
»ple take exception to Sir Mortimer’s energ- 
d orotundity, but I am not among them—it 
ms to me the effect of intense .impersonal 
thusiasm rather than the self-pleasedness to 
ich they ascribe it; and genuine enthusiasm 
its own advocate. The problems of matter and 
atment, however, must have been well-nigh 
urmountable, and they have not been alto- 


her surmounted. In the first place, the appal- 
g wealth of material: ninety minutes for the 
ole Roman Empire, its rise, extent, decline, 
ys, works, women, rulers, pastimes, gods; its 
acy; this is not a quart to get into a pint pot 
t the whole Mediterranean and bits of many 
ler seas besides. What could be done? At one 
reme would lie a generalized factual and 
tistical programme. This has very properly 
m eschewed. At the other, a purely impres- 
mist montage of particularized themes and 
ects selected, on intuitive rather than logical 
2s, to convey a total impression, something 
erienced rather than grasped. 
ite rightly, the treatment has approximated 
the latter. The principal object,.I take it, has 
n to make the Romans ‘come alive’ for the 
linary viewer, to show him that what may be 
— a collection of slightly comical father- 
res making speeches in sheets is to Sir Morti- 


* Meeting Point’: Mr. John Betjeman in Aldbourne church, Wiltshire 


» sumptuous to tell us what to 


mer, and those like him, a living [ 
complex in which he moves ; 
freely and. which it would never 
occur to him to regard as in any 
aspect unreal. But I feel this 
may have partly failed, and this 
through pure exuberance and 
richness. This may be the fault 
of a slight hankering back to- 
wards more factual treatment. 
Where there is such a wealth of 
visual splendour perhaps the 
images should have been left 
more to speak for themselves, 
rather than serve as pegs for 
texts of explication. However, 
there is so much to admire and 
praise, particularly in the selec- 
tion and ordering of the mate- 
rial, that too stern criticism on 
these lines would be ungrateful. 

“Borrowed Pasture’ (May 
18) showed what happens when 
those two old carriage-horses 
are not pulling together. The 
material, once it had been lit 
upon, was as they say ‘a gift’: the desperate 
efforts of two Polish soldiers, exiled here after 
the war, to revitalize a poor Welsh farm with 
little more than courage, 
their bare hands, and 
black determination. No 
such problems of selec- 
tion and compression 
here: human bravery 
and misery, natural 
beauty and cruelty, pre- 
sented themselves in un- 
mistakable visual terms. 
And in those very few 
scenes in which the 
exiles were allowed to 
speak for themselves (for 
instance in the tragi- 
comic episode of Bulaj’s 
wrestling with the Eng- 
lish telephone), the im- 
pact was unequivocal. 
But all the rest was 
smeared over with a 
commentary of the direst 
pastrycook ‘ poetry ’, 
soggy with fraught 
sentimentality, fuzzing 
all that should have been 
clean and fine. An 
evocative programme of this sort must start 
With its visual material; then the commentary 
must arise out of that, not be slapped on from 
the outside. I sometimes 
wonder if the begetters of 
such things as this pro- 
gramme and that Dartmoor 
horror of a month ago quite 
realize how presumptuous it 
is in them to tell us what to 
think, and how doubly pre- 


feel. 

His human material is so 
fascinating that it was some- 
thing of a let-down when 
David Attenborough  di- 
verged into crabs (May 19). 
I dare say we have all of us 
seen quite enough animals: 


Mr. Augustus John, 0.M., in ‘ Face to 
Face’, with John Freeman 
John Cura 


‘Borrowed Pasture’: Mr. Bulaj (left), a homeless Polish soldier who 
started to farm in Wales after the war, with Mr. Kelly, a neighbouring 


farmer 


but man in his more primitive state, especially 
these ‘People of Paradise’ who seem to have 
managed to come to terms with Western values 
without jettisoning their own, is unfailingly 
relevant to the problems of our own condition. 
Mr. Betjeman showed us three engaging churches 
in ‘ Meeting Point’ (May 15), including a stag- 
geringly beautiful vertical shot of eight bell- 
ringers as seen by their bells: again I fancy 
that such a programme, in which objects (the 
churches) are tactfully annotated but otherwise 
left to speak for themselves, has ten times the 
real effect of explicit sermonizings. ‘Face to Face’ 
with Augustus John, the same evening, was a 
document of old age rather than of painting. 
HILARY CORKE 


DRAMA 
‘ Tobias and the Angel’ 


THE HABIT OF LAYING DOWN rules for ‘ the scope 
of television’ (dated phrase) has for some time 
fallen into disuse; there have been too many sur- 
prises. But on the subject of opera, all the old 
prejudices about the small screen and the big 
audience reassert themselves. I don’t suppose the 
B.B.C.—whose robust tradition of television 
opera stretches back to 1936—will be much put 
out by the contemptuous dismissal of Sir Arthur 
Bliss’s Tobias and the Angel (May 19) in certain 
normally enlightened sections of the press. But 
it pulled me up with a jerk. Only the accidents 
of economics and architec- 
ture make opera a minority 
art, and it is rank sabotage to 
attack the only organization 
that is doing anything to 
make it generally accessible. 
Even if the work were no 
more than competent it 
would deserve sympathy; 
but, in fact, the achievement 
is impressive—past produc- 
tions of The Saint of Bleecker 
Street, A Tale of Two Cities, 
and J] Tabarro, judged sim- 
ply as television, have been 
as fully in command of the 
screen as a Denis Mitchell 
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_ performed with the grace of an 


‘Scene from Sir Arthur Bliss’s new television opera Tobias and the Angel, with 
(left to right) John Ford as Tobias, Elaine Malbin as Sara, Ronald Lewis as 
Azarias, Carolyn Maia as Rhezia, and Richard Golding as Raguel 


documentary or an interview by John Freeman. 


Tobias and the’ Angel was not the equal of 


these; but it was a new work by two eminent. 


collaborators who manfully put the Royal Opera 
House out of their minds and, without con- 
descension, set about writing for an unsophisti- 
cated audience. The production bore the 
unmistakable signature of Rudolph Cartier, the 
brinkman of the B.B.C., whose experiment this 
time took the form of injecting opera with the 
S.F. effects he pioneered in the Quatermass 
serials. Pungent have been the animadyversions 
on these; and I, too, did not care overmuch for 
the spectacle of Raphael and Asmoday battling 


_ through the firmament in the likeness of two 


longer-life bulbs in a spot advertisement. But 
why must Cartier’s crowd scenes suffer compari- 
son with Cecil B. de Mille? If they derive from 
anyone it is from his early master, Max Reinhardt. 

Christopher Hassall’s libretto fulfilled the 
prime function of slowing down the action to 
the deliberate pace music requires, without 
slackening the forward-drive of the narrative. 
Dramatically it verged on pastiche in the market 
scenes, and on old-style melodrama in the 
demon’s utterances—though even these passages 
were the work of a craftsman. The libretto was 
more than a good piece of wood- 
work, for it also developed the 
master-servant relationship between 
the two name characters with in- 
timate understanding of its implicit 
paradoxes. Always advising Tobias, 
but leaving him to carry advice into 
action, Azarias remains a hired man. 
“You forget your place’, Tobias 
snaps; the angel spreads his arms 
and bows in smiling but truthful 
obeisance—a gesture Ronald Lewis 


Indian dancer, 

Opulent, straightforward, and 
virile, the score had more life when 
meshed into the drama than in its 
moments of lyrical withdrawal. The 
central aria, ‘The World Came 
Alive’, which Azarias sings after 
landing the fish symbolizing Christ, 
wandered aimlessly up and down, 
the scale above flaccidly shifting 
chord progressions; but, built later 
into a passage of narrative tension, 
the same material took on powerful 
thematic significance. Sir Arthur’s 
use of motifs—an ominous walking 


; Gas "suggesting 
watching presence of the 
demon outside Sara’s 
room — was arrestingly 
direct; and the set pieces 
in the slave market and 
at the marriage feast 


worthy of comparison 
with Miracle in the 
Gorbals. Norman Del 
Mar secured a firm and 
spirited accompaniment 
from the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and 
the excellent perform- 
ances of John Ford, 
Ronald Lewis, and 
Elaine Malbin have con- 
vinced me that the prac- 
tice of dubbing a cast of 


actors with singers’ 
voices is totally un- 
necessary. 


Elaine Morgan, one 
of the best playwrights 
discovered by television 
and too long absent 
from the screen, has returned with a serial about 
a Welsh miner’s daughter who wins a scholar- 
ship to Oxford. The social issues raised by A 


Matter of Degree (May 16) are obvious from the © 


start, and one can imagine how drearily they 
might be debated—each well-meaning episode 
built round a flat-footed truism on class atti- 
tudes. Miss Morgan does have a theme and her 
inclination is towards documentary; but she 


always begins with people and with a district she © 


knows like the back of her hand, Her earlier 
plays were set in Wales, and so was the opening 
of the serial; whether it will ring as true when 
Doreen meets up with the Cheltenham kaffee 
klatsch remains to be seen. In the first episode, 
at all events, theme was entirely digested in 
human detail. The sharp, prickly Doreen, un- 
certain of her femininity, anxious not to cut away 
her roots yet pleasantly aware that she is grow- 
ing and her village friends are not; the jealous 
ex-‘ redbrick’ boy friend, protecting his self- 
esteem by heaving second-hand abuse, cribbed 
from weekly reviews, at the ancient institutions 
—both have been observed by an eye that misses 
nothing, and recorded with Miss Morgan’s affec- 
tionate impartiality. I hope Doreen’s departure 
will not rob the script of her good-for-nothing 


The first instalment of A Matter of Degree, with Meredith Edwards as Emlyn 
Powell, Josephine Llewellyn (left) as Mavis and Anita Morgan as Doreen, 
his daughters, and Jessie Evans (ironing) as his sister, Lil Thomas > 


the” 


as a bleak analysis of the destruction of a» 
_ by marital blackmail; later it retreats from t 


had a barbaric ferocity 


women, 


” The layed wi of, Ronal Adam’s. Marri 
Settlement (May 21) struck a promi 
note for ‘ Saturday Playhouse ’. The play beg 


austere purpose into— straightforward susper 
But, even on commercial terms, it is a stron 
made piece, and one was glad at the end to 
relief at last spreading over the tortured face 
Stephen ee ; 

- IRVING War! 
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‘Below Good and r: 


‘THE RADIO PLAY adapted by Malcolm Stew 
from part of Lermontov’s great novel A A 
of Our Time (Home, May 16) was an excit 
and confusing experience. It would have b 
a deplorable falsification of the original if it ] 


not been confusing, and I am not suggest 


that the production by Cedric Messina was a: 
thing but lucid in the expository passages ¢ 
fast and gaudy in action. Without checking 
the novel I feel sure that adapter and produ 
must have cut away some labyrinths of the he 
self-justification and self-torture in order to 
on with the play. The chosen episode was fr 
‘Pechorin’s Diary’, but although the play | 
him narrate, boast, reflect on his own sensitiv 
wickedness, and fate from time to time, j 
mostly saw him from outside, and through 
eyes of puzzled friends and of women 1 
fortunate enough to love him. 

Lermontoy died young in an unnecessary d 
not unlike that in which his Pechorin risked 


_ life. He may have been denying that the b 


was autobiographical in emphasizing t 
Pechorin was ‘ drawn from the fully develo] 
vices of our entire generation ’. This sociolog: 
moral is unlikely in the extreme. Pechorin 
longs to 1840 and Russia by being a nol 
sinister, Byronic wanderer, scornful of comm 
people and their morals, at home only in sto 
on the mountains or with wild horses. But h 
not very far distant in type from the Elizabett 
malcontent villain-hero or from the liter 
sulkers of the nineteen-fifties. All are dand 
straight or in reverse, all dominate but dest 
all ask for trouble and take so 
pleasure in wondering why they are so wicl 


and likely to be damned. The doomed 2 


; melancholy amorist who plays w 
love and gambles with death 
_ partly a literary convention popu 
with young writers, and partly 
psychological condition into wh 
superior young men fascinated 
their own characters can easily sli 
As Pechorin, John Westbre 
was sympathetic, monstrously crt 
and merely absurd by turns. 7 
character is one who is mak 
himself up as he goes alo 
creating dramatic situations with 
much idea of how he is going 
behave in them or much conct 
about what effect they will have 
other people. Pechorin has a ct 
scious cold policy as a seducer a 
can be subtle in making — 
romantic Mary (Hilda Sch 
-. fall in love with him. He also 
a set of attitudes ready for deal 
with his old love, Vera ( 
Tobin). But he is taken by 
own cynicism at one momen 
by his own singularly melo 
pathos the next, ‘I had 
of good and~ evil, 


- 


‘nid staged—w as 
_ opportuni for accident, — 
ry, nae sintoal’ conversion all being sup- 
He has staged it, but not willed it, so is 


hatter about Fate which is only just 


Galas recite ‘serial 't reenter and night 
would like to hear the attempt. The 
till undervalued in this country and 
oe no aes about its ‘theatrical 


have never. ‘seen a stage eeiaence of 
n Agonistes ’, ‘and fancy that Milton was 
not intending it for the theatre. But 
mith’s production (Third, May 18) was 
ore than a polite salute to a dead classic by 
| author universally revered and disliked. In — 
the imitation of some of the habits of | 
reek tragedy by keeping action off-stage is less 
portant and dangerous than it would be on 
¢ modern stage. But as everybody was limited 
suffering, regretting, threatening and remem- 
ring, the play died whenever an actor allowed 
e verse rhythm to become a sedative incanta- 
m. This fortunately happened rarely—chiefly 


worthy ’. 

a Pressure at “18-plos* (Third Programme, 
May 16) was much more stimulating. It was a 
ole wie S pat inquiry into some of the causes 


t plsces' and it made some useful points quite 
cogently. We heard about the new national inter- 
est in education, the working-class urge to work 
for cap and gown. (‘I’m going to work for 
twenty years ’, said one refreshing voice, ‘ to be a 
Professor ’. é Tm thinking. of Ibsen’, | said 


- another, ‘ not of silly little things like tidying up 


_and putting things away’.) We learnt how the 
_ university pressure was even felt as far down as 
the primary schools, where the A and B streams 
were already kept apart; and how deplorable for _ 
any child to feel, as one child felt: “I’m going 
into the duds’ class’! Mr. Young abserved, 
sharply and rightly, that England had a high- | 
table system in its society and its education; and, 
as one speaker expressed it, there was not a ghost 
of a chance of next year’s Boat Race being 
Reading v. Hull. No, the word ‘ university’ in 
this country still meant Oxford and Cambridge 


the speeches by the Chorus, despite the dis- v. the Rest; and some people suggested that 


bution of those speeches between individual — 
ale and female voices and efforts in unison. 
his variation mostly seemed right. The 
onotony and sad remembrancing were mainly ~ 
le to all the voices, including the giant 
arapha and excluding only Dalila, being the 
ice of Milton. 

This very odd semi-dramatic poem has a little 
do with the Bible and something in common 
th Greek tragedy, but a great deal of it is 
out private catastrophes raised to the ‘ mth’ 
wer. On women and wives Milton was about 
“sensible as Pechorin, and the description of 
alila as a ship is marvellously silly. Blindness, 
mporary defeat by the Philistines, the sense of 
lt about talent and power insufficiently used 
n be heard as personal griefs but are also 
neralized into statements worthy to follow 
tharsis. Robert Harris was a good Samson — 
pable of suggesting the freakishness of strength — 
a champion of mythology and the sinful © 
ide of eat As Manoah, his:father, Baliol 
olloway spoke the verse admirably and con- 
yed exactly both his wish to protect his son — 


id the sour pride of knowing that he has been — ¢ 


josen a as a tribal sacrifice. 
ec . FREDERICK Laws 
- ® ' 


E SPOKEN, WORD 
Yearning for the Past — 


_ SoMETIMES, ABOUT THIS TIME of year, 
earning for the past comes upon us, 
and we pause and reflect, with dewy 
- it is Trinity Term. The May morning 
is being sung from the top of Magdalen 
the punts are moored nose-to-nose along 
vell, and the sausages are being nibbled 
nt It is all too Zuleika Dobson for words. 
d the B.B.C., I by pont to say, is as vulner- 
e as , the rest of us. ‘ Letter from Cambridge’ 
me Service, May 15) was a nice essay in 
yea at Alistair Cooke contrived 


Sete deer be be boon 
ee, ‘good to hear — 


Mj 


Oxbridge entrance largely depended on the pre- 
vious standing of a candidate’s school, or even 
on «1-remember-rowing-with-your-father’. Some 
of the most original points in the programme 
‘were made about provincial universities and the 
means of enhancing their prestige; and it is cer- 
tainly true that we know far too little about 

‘redbrick.’ Mr. Young has no microphone 
manner; but he gave us a White Paper that was 
well edited, detailed, and decidedly provocative. 

But, talking of universities, some people get 
through quite happily in what Mr. Bevin called 
the university of life; and among them are 
_clochards, gipsies, tramps, and long-distance 
_ kiddies. IT had no idea what ‘ kiddies’ were until . 
I heard ‘People Today’ (Home Service, May 
19), and heard three of them reminiscing, and 
expounding their gay, resilient, tough philoso- 
phy. Long-distance kiddies are itinerant Irish 
_ workmen, who drift from job to job, from town 
to town, and, if the fancy takes them, from 
Galway to Massachusetts. In a Welfare State, 
and in an age of labour-saving devices, it is 
always refreshing to listen to happy-go-lucky, 
self-reliant men. 

‘This week’s edition of ‘A World of Sound’ 


“also dealt with the self-reliant. In ‘ Far-away~ 


Places’ (Home Service, May 20) we were given 
ss listeners’ digest of travellers’ tales of the last 
eighty years. Commander Campbell discussed 
the transport of the gigantic statues on Easter 
Island, and Dilys Powell enthused over Greece 


(On your left you see the Arcadian heights — 


. . 2’). From Aegean waters, the colours of a 
Berock’s tail, we went to Shangri-la, a valley 
which really exists in New Guinea; and, on a 
‘nice torrential summer afternoon, we heard the 
first European who had been there, and tried to 
_imagine the natives of the valley brandishing 
axes and wearing wigs decorated with yellow and 
_ purple everlasting daisies. A champion stowaway 
cheerfully told us what could be achieved with 


_herve and ingenuity; and several travellers talked 
_ about sea-monsters, about hundred-foot whales 


and raging Red Sea sharks, which made the one 


that got away seem very small indeed. I must 
- say I couldn’t see why. this programme was 


eed “Front Page’: the stories s¢emed way 


be—and cut diamonds, too! 
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ve been a aide. ina ict eh bee “4 paced abot as exciting as a vicarage wee 
complete One can only resort to the cliché ‘dull and 


c Sound Archi 
diamonds th 
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Mahler, al and Rossini 


WITH THE MAHLER CENTENARY upon — 


us, his relatively short Ninth Sym- 
phony, a mere hour and a quarter, was 


given a faithful performance on Sunday (Home 
Service, May 15) by the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra under Rudolf Schwarz. 


in music are not a fault. Nor are they if, as in 


Wagner, we are stimulated by interminable 
associations of the senses. But Mahler was not 
a musician of the senses; he was a musician 


with a message, a philosophical message which, 
in the view of his detractors, can only be 
clumsily defined in the elusive language of 
music, The Ninth Symphony is rarely performed, 


_and, listening to it again, I was bound to admit 


that there is much truth in this view. The 
Scherzo of the Ninth Symphony, for instance, 
inspired by a sardonic disgust with life, piles 
up a succession of deliberately vulgar themes. 
I can imagine how, with a knowledge of 


Mahler’s motive in this movement, it can loom- 


up as part of a profoundly searching experience. 
Without this knowledge its heavy irony can 
easily be mistaken for the very tawdriness it is 
designed to mock. I know that Mahlerians will 
have none of that. They see the origin of 
Mahler’s irony in Beethoven, Berlioz, and even 
in Mozart; and one would have to be pretty 


Mahler’s 
growing band of admirers say that longueurs 


blinkered not to go some way with them. All . 


the same I was left with the feeling that Mahler’s 
prolonged ironic assault in this symphony 
defeats its purpose. 

Not for nothing has Verdi’s Requiem, con- 


ducted on Wednesday (Home Service, May 18) - 


by Nino Sanzogno with a quartet of singers 
from Italy, been described as his finest opera. 
The trumpets of Aida are in it, and at one point 
in the ‘Libera me’ I wondered whether there 
was not the germ of the music of Falstaff, at 
bay in Windsor Forest. Sanzogno built up the 
drama of the work with splendid tempos, notably 
the brisk pace at which he took the hammering 
‘Dies Irae’, and the Covent Garden chorus was 
in fine form. But any performance of this 
operatic Requiem must stand or fall by its 
soloists and here everything was not as happy 
as it might have been. The bass, Raffaele Arié, 
had too much of a baritone quality; there was 
no awe in his descending reiterations of the word 
‘Mors’, which consequently went for nothing. 
The tone of the tenor, Nikola Nikolov, too 
broad and even throaty, did not help to redress 
the balance of the ensemble. 
women shone out more favourably. The con- 
tralto, Anna Maria Rota, started out nervously 
but held her line successfully in the ‘Lux 
Aeterna’ and the soprano, Ilva Ligabue, clearly 
the mainstay of the quartet, soared up beautifully 
(with one exception) to her high Bs and Cs. 

The relay on Saturday (Third Programme) 
from Covent Garden of The Barber of Seville 
was almost as enjoyable as the live performance 
in the theatre. Over the air both the qualities 


_and the defects of this high-powered production 


became enlarged. What diction in the incredible 
velocity of the recitatives, with the hard Italian 
consonants fairly exploding into the micro- 
phone! Rolando Panerai’s full baritone voice 
was effective in the part of Figaro, but his 
‘Largo al factotum’ was on the coarse side and 
some of his runs could have been more accurately 
articulated. It was clear enough, from the gales 
of laughter, that the comic disguises of Luigi 


Fortunately the . 


_ Alva’s Almaviva were striking home and ae Se 
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was a most malicious subtlety in Fernando 
Corena’s singing of the buffo part of Bartolo. 
The broadcast also underlined the exquisitely 
poised coloratura singing of Teresa Berganza 


as Rosina. The part was happily sung in the 


original key, showing off the deeper colours of a 
mezzo coloratura. From the finely moulded per- 
formance of the overture it was obvious that 
Giulini was going to miss none of the bejewelled 
instrumental detail. He sometimes over-empha- 


~ 


IN WHAT HE CALLS his ‘ high 
middle age’, a few months 
before his sixtieth birthday, Alan Bush is the 
least often played, at home, of the gifted group 
of English composers born in the first half- 
decade of this century. Neither of his operas, 
Wat Tyler (1950) and Men of Blackmoor (1956), 
has yet been staged in England, though both 
have had several productions in East German 
opera-houses. There is of course a_ political 
element in these successes in East Germany. Bush 


- is a Communist, and both his operas are about 


struggles for social reform, But even in East 
Germany a politically correct libretto will not 
keep an opera in circulation if it has not some 
musical and dramatic merit, and it is inexcus- 
able that these two operas have not been given 
a chance to prove themselves on the stage in 
Bush’s own country. 

This neglect of Bush is due in part to the 
fact that his music is not, and has never been, 
remarkably distinctive in idiom. It has not the 
arresting invention of Britten’s, nor the search- 
ing originality of Tippett’s, nor any marked 
personal mannerism of language, like Walton’s 
or Rawsthorne’s, nor the imitative fluency and 
wit of Berkeley’s. Among his English con- 
temporaries he is nearest to Rubbra in the 
serious, fairly unsensuous, consistent, but rarely 
striking, excellence of his music. The two pro- 
grammes of his instrumental works that are to 
be broadcast well demonstrate this consistency, 


though they give no idea of Bush’s masterly. 


handling of large forms. In contrast to his 
orchestral works, several of which are on a 
very large scale, all his chamber works are 
relatively brief. Since his student days he has 
also avoided i in them the traditional multi-move- 
ment ‘abstract’ forms of sonata and quartet in 
favour of more compressed single-movement 
ones, often carrying some vaguely programmatic 
title. The titles, however, rarely define more than 
a mood. Dialectic (1929) for string quartet, the 
Lyric Interlude (1944) for violin and piano, and 
Relinguishment (1928) for piano are no less 

‘abstract’ than the Concert Piece (1936) for 
cello and piano, or the Three Concert Studies 
for piano trio (1947). The argument of Dialectic 
is purely musical, not political. It might be 
described as a study in thematic logic, every 
phrase in it being developed from the opening 
unison theme. Bush later defined this strictly 
disciplined technique of musical development as 
the ‘ thematic method of composition ’, and con- 
tinued to use it in many later works. 

At the time, on account of the slightly 
Hindemithian dryness of its counterpoint, 
Dialectic was thought more aggressively and 
experimentally modern than it really was, and 


ay Rensitge! te ‘did 1 not Ruste eer to aie 


_ kernel of Rossini’s humour. 


At the Bath Festival Arnold Cooke’s Concerto 


for Chamber Orchestra, broadcast last Friday 


(Home Service), was a notable success: a clearly 
written, melodious work, tracing out firm con- 


trapuntal patterns in the manner of Hindemith. - 


It is none the worse for this influence. Dr. 
Cooke has certainly learnt from Hindemith how 
to use instruments sparingly and make every 


By eh MASON 


a similar view was taken of the more dynamic, 
rather Bartokian Concert Piece for cello and 
piano, which unfortunately is not included in 
the two forthcoming programmes, and still more 
unfortunately has never been published. Bush 
himself to some extent shared the general view 
of these two works, and in the Lyric Interlude 
he attempted.a more approachable style. Har- 
monically this deceptively named work, which 
has three fairly extended sections almost amount- 
ing to separate movements, plus a recapitulatory 
coda, is more sensuous than anything that Bush 
had previously written. Nothing of Hindemith 
or Bartok remains. In its place there is some- 
thing of the sophisticated harmonic sweetness 
of the music of John Ireland, oo s former 
teacher, and even of Delius. 

This was a step towards a more self-con- 
sciously English style, and in 1946 Bush made 
this an avowed aim. He had in 1945 written 
some unaccompanied choral settings of English 
folk songs, and he has continued to make use 
of folk songs and other traditional or familiar 
melodies in several instrumental works that he 
has written since. Among these are the Three 
English Song-Preludes for organ, Three North- 
umbrian Impressions for oboe and piano, and 


three piano works—the suite Mister Playford’s . 


Tunes, the Two Ballads of the Sea, and the 
large-scale Variations, Nocturne and Finale on 
an English Sea Song. 

The last of these, based on the whalermen’s 
song ‘ Blow ye winds’, is the first major work that 
Bush has written for piano solo, although he is 
an excellent pianist himself (he played the solo 
part in the first performance of his Piano Con- 
certo). One of his aims here was to write a really 
formidable virtuoso-piece. The last four of the 
variations, more extended than the rest, are 
technical studies, and the lengthy Nocturne and 
Finale are even more exacting. As with the Lyric 
Interlude, the title is slightly deceptive, for the 
work is in effect a kind of three-movement 
sonata in which the variations form the first 
movement. The remaining two movements make 
passing allusions to the shanty tune, and there 
is a programmatic connexion in that the 


Nocturne is intended to express the sailors’ 


longing for home, and the Finale to suggest 
their toughness and the excitement of the chase. 

Bush has also made use of foreign folk 
material, in the Three Concert Studies for piano 
trio, the last of which, headed ‘ Alla Bulgara’, is 
written in the irregular rhythms of some 
Bulgarian folk tunes, though their melodic line 
is slightly altered. These studies are strictly what 
they call themselves, in two sen rilliantly 
successful and original studies on the composer’s 
part in Writing for a difficult medium, and 


- and Finale) there is a half-hearted note. 


‘composer. 


for a ne of solo imatrumihie? 
woodwinds, or horn, woodwind and harp 
trasting with the tuttis. It was heartening 


' come upon a contemporary work so immediat 


likable. Gina Bachauer, deputizing for Clauc 
Arrau, gave a polished and well-turned perf 
mance of Mozart’s C minor Piano Concert 
EpwarpD LOCKSPEISER 

Ueremy Noble will resume his articles next week 


Alan Bush in High Middle Age a 


The first of two programmes of Alan Bush’ s music will be Re ee: at 8.0 p.m. on Thursday, June 2 (Third) 


technical studies also for the ee The fit 
headed ‘ Moto Perpetuo’, is for intonation a 
precision, the second for harmonic ensemt 
and the third for rhythm. They are thematica 
independent, though the harmonic false relatic 
that are the basis of the first piece are effectiv 
if unintentionally echoed in the Bulgari 
augmented seconds of the last. 

Bush’s use of traditional tunes in these la 
works, and his deliberate search for an easier a: 
more English style, have not affected his mu 
as much as he perhaps believed. At this date t 
difference of idiom between the earlier and la 
works is not conspicuous. What seem 
musically difficult or experimental in 1929 y 
much better understood in 1949, and when 
the later works Bush began writing in what 
thought was an easier and more national sty 
he was in fact writing much the same kind 
music as before, but now recognizing hi 
unproblematical it was, and how securely in 1 
national tradition. Dialectic today sounds 
unmistakably English, and almost as mild, 
the immature String Quartet in A minor of | 
student days. And the Variations, Nocturne a 
Finale, in spite of its folk theme, is not app: 
ciably easier or more ‘ popular’ in style. 

In fact none of Bush’s music, for all ] 
efforts and desire to write music for the peop 
is in any sense popular. He is too much 
intellectual by inclination, too restrained 


expression, too earnest and level-headed. ] 


cannot beat his breast with passion or grief, a: 
at the other emotional extreme his music is m« 
often soberly cheerful than gay. Even in 1 
ideological or descriptive programmes that 

has attached to many of his works (as to t 
last two movements of the Variations, Noctur 
Th 
sound not so much like original extra-musi 
inspirations as like afterthoughts, post-compo 

tional definitions of what the abstractly co 

ceived music could be thought to express. N 
is Bush a composer who delights in inventi 
strikingly beautiful sound, harmonic or instr 
mental. His is quiet, reticent, thoughtful mus 
the expressive variety and physical beauty 

which become apparent only to the listener w 
attends closely. This is particularly true 

the chamber works, which are more subtle 
their appeal than those with orchestra or chor 
Besides two operas still awaiting production he 
Bush has several orchestral works (including 
fine Violin Concerto) long overdue for rev iV 
As*a break in the long dearth of ae 
of say music, these two 


and keep the water at boiling point on the stove 
all the time. Let the fat melt, and when it has 
_ thoroughly melted add the sugar-lemon mixture, 
‘stirring it in with a wooden spoon. Put the 
Se eggs into the fat-sugar-lemon mixture. 
Stir all together over a slow heat with the 
- wooden spoon, until the mixture-thickens. (By 


i eee eke ees 


and fold in whipped 


bottom halves of the 
pipe < whipped cream round 
edges, and replace the tops. Decorate the 
tre-of the top half with Pieces of angelica cut 
leaf and stalk eae : 
ANNE WILD 
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ape Curd 


this tine of year, when the stock of home- 
de jam is often alarmingly low, there is com- 
Sead fv ie act that the shops are full of 
d lemons and that eggs are cheap—just what 
need to make lemon curd. You will need: 
6 oz. of loaf sugar 

2 oz. of unsalted butter or margarine - 

2 Jemons 
2 eggs 
ut the loaf sugar into a basin, and over it 
te the lemon rinds, then squeeze the lemon 
“e over and leave to soak for a few minutes, 
Sere atthe other ingredients ready and 
t the eggs to a light froth. Now put the 
ter or margarine into a stone jar, or pan, 


] = 


2a No. 1,565 


“Who will o’er the Downs?’ 


* i 

‘slow’ heat I mean you should have the water 
just gently moving on the boil.) 
There is no testing for this curd—when it is 
thick it is ready, and can be left to get cold. Do 
not make large quantities; it is not meant for 
storing. 
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— Today’ (Home Service) 


Notes on Contributors 


STEPHAN SCHATTMANN (page 913): talks 

assistant, European Talks, B.B.C., 1951-54 

Epwarp ATIYAH (page 914): Director of the 
Arab Office, London, 1945-49; author of 
An Arab T ells His Story, etc. 

H. W. R. Wave (page 9/9): Lecturer in 
Law, Cambridge University 

Very Rev. NORMAN SYKES (page 923): Dean 
of Winchester; Dixie Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History, Cambridge University, 


1944-58; author of Church and State in 
England in the Eighteenth Century, etc. 


STEPHEN GRIEW (page 925): research assist= 
ant in psychology, Bristol University — 
WiitraM PLOMER (page 935): author of 
Double Lives, D’ Arfey’s Curious Relations, 

A Shot in the Park, At Homie, etc: 

LEONARD SCHAPIRO (page 935): Reader in 
Russian. Government and Politics, London 
University; author of The Origin of 
Russian Autocracy, étc. 

PavuL BAREAU (page 937): City Editor of the 
News Chronicle; author of The Sterling 
Area 

‘PATRIC. DICKINSON (page 937): 
The Sailing Race, 


author of 
A Round of Goif 


Courses, The Stone in the Midst, etc. 

F. J. B. WATSON, M.v.0. (page 938): Assist- 
ant to Director of The Wallace Collection, 
London; author of Canaletto, etc. 

ROBERT GRAVES (page 939): author of 
Goodbye to Ali That, I Claudius, Sergeant 
Lamb of the Ninth, Collected Poems, ete. 

David THOMSON (page 939): Lecturer in 
History, Cambridge University, and Master 
of Sidney Sussex College; author of The 
Babeuf Plot, Europe Since Napoleon,, etc. 

GRAHAM HouGH (page 941): Lecturer in 
English, Cambridge University; author of 
The Last Romantics: Ruskin to Y eats, etc. 

CLANCY SiGAL (page 942): author of Week- 
end in Dinlock 

L. P. Marr (page 945): Reader in Applied 
Anthropology, London University; author 
of Australia in New Guinea, etc. 

MICHAEL LEWIS, C.B.E. (page 946): Professor 
of History and English, Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich, 1934-55; author of A 
Soctal History of the Navy, 1793-1815, etc. 

K. C, WHEARE, C.M.G. (page 949): Rector of 
Exeter College, Oxford University; author 
of Modern Constitutions, etc. 
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The unclued lights are all 22, 42, 52A. 


CLUES—ACROSS 


14, How Minerva’s head’ is. usually depieted (7) 
18. Hasten back to the harridan in the Tower (6) 
¥9. Worsted material suitable for Magic Flute 
character (5) 
20.. Wave away the dish, refuse (4) 
21R. Strip part of German radio (4) 
24, Oriental cymbal used first by Viennese operetta 
composer (3) 
25. Goddess enthroned in Escamillo’ 8 heart (S) 
28. “I never strove to rule the 8) 
30R. Headdress made from twisted rope (S) 
ag oan recalling dear old grandmother, we 
ear 
33. aire ack to the apprentice, boss (4) 

35R. Only partiat-shelter for a beard (3) 
3%. He was reputed: to: make milk cattle yield blood 


5) 

3sn° * Men are but gilded >) (4) 

39. German egg followed by the duck (3) 

mice for their leathern 


50. Bristle from the Orient (4) 

54. His etchings inspired an opera (4) 
55. Lily im U.S.A. goes astray (4) 

} 56. This cloth is of goat’s hair (5) 


irl (4) 
4 s in he: r for the musician ® 
62. Scottish umpire caling for change of bewler (4) 
6%. Half absent-minded souk (4) 
69. Pinch a dram and put the cask back (3) 
- %@. Hindu goddess of prosperity (3) 
TL. Not Hollands but still gin (S) 
ite He practices a variation of $4°(4) 


4. Norwegian king and saint commemorated in Southwark 
(4) 


5. George R=give it up (7) 

6. Element repeated for 36’s canine friend (2) 

TR. See 65R. 

9, Eastern prince calls up the Spirit of the Forest (4) 


. Mr, Jolson is in Canton to find a poisonous plant G) 


9 

it 

14. Icy shiver with some becomes macabre (4) 

15. Old uncles powdered up (4) 

1$. Side-drum largely general (7) 

2@. American seng-writer’s vehicle (6) 

26. Founder of Bart’s (6) 

32. Dolphins are such swine (4) 

34. .Study of our age (4) 

36. See 6D. 

41R. Staring with surprise at a love-feast (5) 

45. Old apparatus with a refining influence (6) 

47. A horse is off the straight (4) 

48. Ask no favour during this in Spain (6) 

Sh. Charm supposed to give magical results (6) 

§2. ‘ Women are angels ing’ (3) 

53. Channels into which satire may be directed (6) 

55. Aeschynomene (4) 

56. .Material for a msing poet (5) 

61. Bird musically affected (3) 

63. A fishy tale of four (4) 

65R. + 
(6) 

66. Liquid measure almost enough for a farm-hand (3) 

68%. Scots lad’ would make Norse war-god purple (3) 


Solution of No. 1,563 


Ast prize: Mrs. N. Wilkinson (Cambridge); 2nd 
prize: Miss Sheila D. Simpson (Dungannon); 3rd 


prize: Miss M. I. Blunt (London, $.E,26) 


7R. Bagehot classed Tennyson’s poetry as such art 
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‘- and thereby improve your status and 

Ra ai, your prospects. You can obtain a London 
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1894 rill prepare you for the necessary 
parecics. a 15,000 
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University 
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Exams. 


since 1947. Many men and women who occupy 
- - responsible positions to-day do so because 
. they graduated in their spare time w ith the 


help of Wolsey Hall. 
example? 


Why not follow their 
Write for Prospectus (please 


mention degree) to E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 


C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FE81, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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Wherever -you. take your ieiiia? this year, your pen can pay the cost— 
-and more! Move and more papers and magazines are interested in articles — 

and stories with a holiday flavour. The mind when in fresh surroundings — 
develops an alertness and stores up material which the trained writer can 
always use. 
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Forty years ago the LSJ was founded under the aegis of the press. It 
has helped to success many who would not have succeeded otherwise and |~ 
its personal methods have won praise in all parts of the world. The courses 
are in Journalism, Story Writing, Free Lance Journalism, Television Plays, | 
Radio Plays, Literature, History, Poetry and Writing for Children. 
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Does Your English 
Do You Justice? 


You are judged by ‘the way you speak 


and write. « 
impression on the people you meet? 

Improve your English quickly 
enjoyably by post. 


Are you making the right 


and 
Many students say 


that the Effective English Course is the 
best investment they have ever made. 
The tuition is so planned that you gain 
noticeable improvement within a few hours. 

The moderate fee puts this unique 
Course within the reach of everyone. 


Write today for free copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


Send to The Regent Institute (Dept. 


_391B), Palace Gate, London, 


W.8, for 


a free copy of the interesting prospectus, 


“Word Mastery.” 


Don't delay. 
booklet NOW. 


Write for this interesting 
There is no obligation. 
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MORE 
IMPORTANT 
STILL 


Few people know where 
their highest abilities lie or 
in which job their own 
particular characteristics can 
lead to success. Yet the modern 
methods of vocational guidance 
can give these answers with 
complete accuracy. You will 
then know yourself where your 
talents can best be employed. 
This is important to you at 
any age. It is more important 
still to write now for further 
information to:— 


Vocational Guidance Association 
~ 37a Devonshire St., London, W.1. 
WELbeck 8017 
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SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Cours 

the most efficient, the most ‘economical an 
the most. convenient means of preparing fe 
General Certificate of Education and Prelin 
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ternal London University Degrees; for Civ 
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: ‘THE POLYTECHNIC 


309 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
Session 1960-61 


and 
is far and away the easiest of all 
shorthands to learn, to write and to 
read; the reason is that it uses the || 
ordinary letters of the alphabet. 
Speedhand enables every word in 
the language to be condensed. and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
form indicating the sound of the 
English word. Here is a fast, efficient 


Enrolment can now be made for the 
following full-time courses: . 


(1) Final B.Sc. (Econ.);- B.Se. - 
(Sociology) and Diploma in 


Social Studies of London 
University. 


: : 2 i 
phonetic shorthand which “you are ae General Certificate, of Edu: exams. ‘Many intensely ‘practical (apmcexam 
guaranteed to be able to learn in 20 “satisfy University entrance || MORE. THAN 260,006 CLAM SUCCESSE 
hours (the “short course” in only requirements. Guarantee, of Coaching until successfu 
9 hours) without correspondence |. (3) Commercial Administration. ToL bere Lenink Ssnte ty Moderate fee 
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lessons. - bene ee er ee ag (4) Eeotemional Course for " Write today for prospectus, ‘oat FREE ° 
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which interested to the Secretary 


s METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


f ST. ALBANS 
or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, B.C. 


Enquiries and applications to the Head of 
the School of Commerce, from whom a. 
prospectus can be obisiged, ‘ 


andfree trial lesson, please write to 


THE: SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND 
(Dept. L685) Hills’ Road, rai slin 
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MAKE LANGUAGES EASY © 


They provide a wide range of 
Vocabularies and Phrases | 
~arranged under subjects and by 


AUSTRIAN PAINTING AND © 
SCULPTURE, 1900-1960 


ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4 St. James's Square, S.W.1. 


‘Till JUNE 4 : 


ence Mon. .. Wed., Fri., Sat. 10—6 fe 
hae E he 40-28%) means of the ENGLISH PHONETIC © 
Admission: 116. o PRONUNCIATION provided you 


are enabled to SPEAK the words 
you require and MAKE YOURSELF ~ 
READILY UNDERSTOOD ~ 


(DEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 
Obtainable in 37 languages — 
from 5/- each eas 
Write to the publishers for list E. 
post free on request ~ = 
=4 Es MARLBOROUGH & C0., in. 
13-16 BRITTON ST., LONDON, E.C.1 


GENERAL CERT. 
OF EDUCATION 


THE KEY TOSUCCESS & SECURITY 


Essential ‘to success in any walk of life! 

Whatever your age, you can now pre- 
pare at home for the important new 
General Cert, of Education Exam.; on — 
“NO PASS—NO FEE’: terms. You | 
choose your own subjects—Educational, — 
Commercial or Technical, Recently 
announced big extension of ‘subjects 


SICKERT 
ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITION 
TATE GALLERY 

‘Till JUNE 19 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10—6- 
Tues., Thurs, 10—8 | 
Sun., 2—6 
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STORIES WANTED 


Suitable stories are revised by 
usand submitted to editorsonal5% of salesbasis, 
Unsuitable stories are returned with reasons for 
rejection, Address yvur MS, to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For 2! yearswehavebeen receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
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maximum efforts on your behalf. Fee Full details of how you can obtain the ae ae 


General Cert. are given in our 136-page 
Guide—FREE and without obligation. 
Personal advice on request. ~ 


Write today, School of pe Dept, 266, 
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The Professional Touch Is FREE from 
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BRITISH INSTITUTE 
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FICTION-WRITING SCIENCE LIMITED 


Chronicle House - Fleet St - London-EG4 
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